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Abstract 


The economic assimilation of immigrants is a key concern for economists and policy makers. 
The topic has been widely explored in terms of earnings assimilation of immigrants. Using the 
1999 Survey of Financial Security, this study attempts to look at the issue from the wealth 
perspective. 


The study found that among married families, immigrants have higher wealth than their 
Canadian-born counterparts from the 40" to 90" percentiles of the distribution, with the wealth 
gap ranging between $20,000 and $78,000. Among single families, immigrants have higher 
wealth from the 55" to 95" percentiles, with the wealth gap ranging between $14,000 and 
$145,000. At the bottom of the distribution, however, evidence suggests that immigrants have 
lower wealth, although the gap is generally below $10,000. Various decomposition results 
indicate that the age of the major income recipient (and of the spouse for married families) as 
well as factors affecting permanent income explain a significant portion of the wealth gap in 
cases where immigrant families have higher wealth than the Canadian-born. At the bottom of the 
wealth distribution, however, the wealth gap cannot be explained by the age of the major income 
recipient, permanent income factors, or family size (or lone-parent status), suggesting that low- 
wealth immigrant families may behave differently than low-wealth Canadian-born families in 
their wealth accumulation process. 


The wealth gap is also studied from a cohort perspective. Not surprisingly, recent immigrants 
have lower wealth than comparable Canadian-born families, and immigrants who arrived before 
1976 have higher wealth. While immigrants who arrived in Canada between 1976 and 1985 are 
widely believed to initially have had more of an earnings disadvantage than their predecessors 
with respect to the Canadian-born, this study finds that, over the upper segment of the 
distribution, the wealth of this cohort is not significantly different from that of comparable 
Canadian-born families. This cohort has lower wealth only over the lower portion of the 
distribution. 


Keywords: immigrant, wealth gap, counterfactual decomposition, life-cycle hypothesis, 
cohort effect 
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I. Introduction 


The economic assimilation of immigrants is a key concern for economists and policy makers. 
While economists focus almost exclusively on the earnings assimilation of immigrants, little is 
known about the wealth of immigrants in Canada and elsewhere.' Using Statistics Canada’s 1999 
Survey of Financial Security, this article takes a first step in addressing some key issues 
pertaining to the wealth position of immigrants in Canada. Specifically, the study estimates the 
wealth gap between immigrant and Canadian-born families and identifies factors that may 
explain this gap. The cohort effect is also explored. 


The importance of this topic can be seen first by looking at the earnings assimilation of 
immigrants. In this regard, leading economists have painted a rather pessimistic picture. Using 
data from the 1971, 1981 and 1986 Canadian censuses, Baker and Benjamin (1994) failed to 
reject the zero assimilation hypothesis for male immigrants aged between 16 to 64, while Bloom, 
Grenier and Gunderson (1995) found strong negative entry effect and negligible rate of 
assimilation for male immigrants and zero assimilation for female immigrants.” If immigrants are 
able to close the wealth gap with those born in Canada, factors other than earnings, such as 
savings rate, inheritance, and return on investments, will play a significant role in their 
accumulation of wealth, and the zero earnings assimilation rate of immigrants need not be as 
disturbing as it has been perceived. 


Second, not only is the wealth position of immigrants an important aspect of economic 
assimilation, it also plays a key role in the whole process of economic assimilation. A family’s 
wealth affects access to the credit market, and allows family members to venture into business 
activities, pursue higher education, or spend more time looking for a better job. An established 
wealth position may help immigrants overcome disadvantages they may face socially and in the 
labour market. For example, until fully assimilated into the host economy, immigrants may face 
more earnings uncertainty than those born in Canada. Wealthy immigrants will be in a better 
position than low-wealth immigrants in dealing with the uninsurable portion of this risk and will 
achieve a higher rate of earnings assimilation. 


Finally, according to the well-known life-cycle hypothesis, individuals accumulate wealth during 
their working age and consume this wealth upon retirement. Those who retire with a large 
amount of wealth will be less likely to rely on government transfers for their retirement 
consumption. If immigrants are unable to save enough for retirement, high immigrant intake will 
have negative effects for public retirement funds. 


This study confirms the existence of wealth gaps between immigrant and Canadian-born families 
from the middle to the top portions of the wealth distribution. Within this segment, the wealth of 
immigrant families is significantly higher than that of Canadian-born families. Decompositions 
of the wealth gap indicate that the age of the major income recipient (MIR) and factors related to 


' The only exception is perhaps Shamsuddin and DeVoretz (1998), in which the authors study wealth accumulation 


of Canadian and foreign-born households from 1977 to 1984. 


Borjas (1995) reaches similar conclusions with the 1970, 1980, and 1990 U.S. censuses. However, in a study 
using the 1981, 1986 and 1991 Canadian censuses, Grant (1999) finds evidence that male immigrants who 
arrived in Canada between 1980 and 1990 experienced significant earnings growth during their first five years 
after arrival. 
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family permanent income can explain a significant portion of the wealth gap. At the bottom of 
the distribution, however, the wealth gap cannot be explained by the model, suggesting that 
lower-wealth families may behave differently from families of other wealth classes. 


The wealth gap is also explored for different cohorts of immigrants. Not surprisingly, recent 
immigrants have lower wealth than comparable Canadian-born families, while immigrants who 
arrived in Canada before 1976 have higher wealth. The results for low-wealth immigrants who 
arrived between 1976 and 1985 is consistent with the widely held notion that they were in a more 
disadvantageous earnings position than their predecessors. However, evidence suggests that high- 
wealth immigrant families of this cohort have the same or even higher wealth than their 
Canadian-born counterparts. 


The next section describes the data source and presents a summary of wealth across a few 
explanatory variables. Section 3 examines the existence and the magnitude of the wealth gap 
between immigrants and Canadian-born families. Section 4 attempts to identify factors that may 
explain the wealth gap, while Section 5 explores the cohort effect on the wealth gap. Section 6 
contains a summary and the conclusion. 


2. Data 


The data source employed in this study is Statistics Canada’s Survey of Financial Security. The 
survey, conducted from May to July 1999, is based on Statistics Canada’s Labour Force Survey 
sampling frame and represents all families and individuals in Canada except residents of the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, households located on Indian reserves, full-time members 
of the Armed Forces, and inmates of institutions. Information was collected for 15,933 family 
units and included data on all family members aged 15 or over. In this study, observations were 
deleted for major income recipients who reported being married or living with a common-law 
partner but who did not provide information on the spouse. As a result, the actual sample 
consisted of 15,801 family units.° 


There is no unique definition for an immigrant family. In this article, a family is referred to as an 
immigrant family if its major income recipient is an immigrant. If the major income recipient is 
not an immigrant, the family is referred to as a Canadian-born family. Since the study employs 
only cross-sectional data, no ambiguity can be introduced by this definition.” 


Wealth or net worth is defined as the difference between total assets and total debts. Total assets 
include all deposits; investments in mutual funds, bonds, and stock holdings; registered 
retirement savings plans (RRSPs) or funds in locked-in retirement accounts (LIRAs); principal 
residence and other real estate assets; vehicles; contents of principal residence; collectibles and 


valuables; business equity; and other assets such as registered education savings plans (RESPs), 
> In the survey, an unattached individual is also viewed as a family unit. Detailed information on the survey is 
provided in the Statistics Canada publication the Assets and Debts of Canadians: An overview of the results of 
the Survey of Financial Security, 1999 (Catalogue number 13-595-XIE). 


With longitudinal data, however, this definition does not work. For example, if the spouse of an immigrant major 


income recipient is not an immigrant, and if the spouse becomes the family’s major income recipient of the family 
the following year, the immigrant family will become a Canadian-born family. 
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deferred profit-sharing plans, homeownership savings plans, and annuities. Total debts include 
mortgage debts on principal residence and other real estate; outstanding balances on credit cards, 
deferred payment and installment plans; student loans; vehicle loans; lines of credit; and other 
money owed. The value of work-related pension plans, entitlements to social security programs 
to be provided by governments such as the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (CPP/QPP) and 
Old Age Security (OAS) are excluded from total assets.” 


Since the death of a partner or a marital breakup may have a significant effect on family wealth 
(Burbidge and Robb, 1985), separate analyses for single and married families seem reasonable. A 
family in which the married major income recipient is married or lives with a common-law 
partner is defined as a married family. Among the 15,801 family units in the sample, 9,595 are 
married families. The remaining 6,206 consist of unattached individuals and lone-parent families. 
These are referred to as single families. Hence, there are four types of families according to 
marital status and immigration status: married immigrant families and Canadian-born families, 
single immigrant families and Canadian-born families. The corresponding number of 
observations are 1,746, 7,849, 910, and 5,296 respectively. 


The non-parametric estimates of the wealth kernels (Figure 1) suggest that wealth distributions 
are highly skewed to the right, and data outliers are likely to be non-trivial. Indeed, Table 1 
shows that the overall mean wealth of married families is roughly twice their overall median 
wealth, while the overall mean wealth of single families is approximately four times their overall 
median wealth. Likewise, the mean and median wealth of married immigrant families is 6.7% 
and 25.9% higher than the mean and median wealth of Canadian-born families, while the 
corresponding differences between single immigrant and Canadian-born families are 33.1% and 
12.0% respectively. Hence the magnitude of the wealth gap between immigrant and Canadian- 
born families will be different depending on which measure one adopts. Instead of focusing on a 
single point such as the mean or the median of the wealth distribution, this study examines the 
wealth gap at all major points of the distribution. 


° Entitlements to work-related pension plans and social security incomes are excluded from family assets since they 


cannot be cashed to repay family debts. Nevertheless, these future entitlements may have a negative effect on 
family savings. Table A2 provides the mean and median pension and social securities incomes (CPP/QPP, 
private pension, OAS, and Guaranteed Income supplement) at the family level. The figures suggest that 
immigrant and Canadian-born families (with an MIR aged 55 or over) received similar amount of these incomes 
in 1998. If the estimates hold for future generations, pension and social security income entitlement should not 
affect family savings in any significant way. . 
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Figure 1. Non-parametric estimates of wealth distributions 
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A number of factors may be used to explain the wealth gap between immigrant and Canadian- 
born families. Among these factors, savings rate, return on investments, and bequests are not 
directly available from the Survey of Financial Security. This analysis must therefore rely on 
available information. One theory widely employed in studying wealth accumulation is the life- 
cycle model. It is natural to expand this theory to family wealth accumulation by postulating that 
a family also has its own life cycle. At an early stage, a family may have few assets but 
considerable amounts of debt, while at a later stage, it may have a substantial assets and no debts. 
The age of the family’s major income recipient (and of the spouse for married families) will be 
used in this study to capture the effect of family life cycle on wealth accumulation. Table 1 
shows that the wealth of married families reaches its maximum when the major income recipient 
is aged 56 to 65, and falls thereafter. With single families, the changes are more complex. The 
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mean wealth of single immigrant families increases to a maximum and then decreases, but the 
median wealth of single immigrant families, as well as the mean and median wealth of single 
Canadian-born families, reach their maximum when the major income recipient has turned 65.° 


Family income is another factor that affects wealth accumulation, and hence it helps explain the 
wealth gap between immigrant and Canadian-born families. Table 1 provides the mean and 
median wealth across different quintiles of family after-tax income. It can be seen that family 
wealth generally rises as after-tax income increases. But family after-tax income is a measure of 
current income, which is subject to random shocks such as unemployment and fluctuations in 
return on investments—factors beyond the control of individual families. Theoretically, a 
family’s consumption and savings decisions are based on permanent income.’ To construct a 
permanent income measure, one would ideally have observations of family income over a 
number of years (Altonji and Doraszelski, 2001). However, given that the data set in this study is 
cross-sectional, age, education, and gender are used as factors affecting permanent income in 
explaining the wealth gap.® 


° A finer classification of five-year age intervals leads to the same observation. 


7 Current income is also likely endogenous as a portion of family income is generated from current assets. 


8 Blau and Graham (1990) construct their permanent income measure on cross-section income regression results. 
This approach uses the predicted income of the family head at a fixed age as a measure of family permanent 
income. Given that the study uses only cross-sectional data, it seems plausible to follow this approach. But a 
particular difficulty arises in calculating permanent income for immigrant families. Since the “year since 
migration” (YSM) variable plays a key role in immigrants’ earnings assimilation, it has to be included in the 
regression. However, if the fixed age chosen for calculating permanent income is low enough, some older 
immigrants who arrived in Canada more recently would not yet have immigrated. 
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Table 1. Mean and median wealth ($) vs. family characteristics 
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Aside from age and factors related to permanent income, the study also looked at difference in 
family size among married families and lone-parent status among single families. From the 
intergenerational wealth transfer perspective (Blinder, 1973), it would be more coherent to look 
at differences in number of children between immigrant and non-immigrant families. For transfer 
purposes, children of all ages must be taken into consideration when measuring the number of 
children. But the 1999 Survey of Financial Security only provides an accurate number of children 
aged below 25. Adult children aged 25 or older are considered relatives of the major income 
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recipient, even though these children are still living in the family and are future bequest 
recipients. Hence family size is used as an alternative for the number of children in married 
families.’ Table 1 shows that the effect of family size on wealth is complex. Families of two 
persons, presumably couples without children, have higher wealth than larger families. Among 
families with more than two persons, family size decreases the mean wealth of immigrants, but 
increases the mean and median wealth of Canadian-born families. 


Lone-parent status could have important negative effects on wealth accumulation among single 
families. In order to work, lone parents with small children often have no choice but to purchase 
child-care services. This lowers savings and can create a situation where their wealth is lower 
than single families with no small children. Indeed, the sample shows that the mean and median 
wealth of lone-parent families are approximately half those of other families. 


Appendix Table 1 contains a descriptive summary of the above characteristics. It shows that, 
those of average, major income recipients of married immigrant families are three years older 
than in married Canadian-born families, and those of single immigrant families are five years 
older than those of single Canadian-born families. While the average after-tax income of single 
immigrant families is 12% higher than that of single Canadian-born families, the difference 
between married immigrant and Canadian-born families is only 1.4%. The average family size of 
married immigrant families is 11.5% higher than that of married Canadian-born families, and 
single immigrants are 30% more likely than single Canadians to live in a lone-parent family. In 
terms of factors related to permanent income, immigrant families are more likely than Canadian- 
born families to have a female major income recipient, although the difference is not large, and 
immigrant major income recipients (and spouses) have higher education than the Canadian-born. 
Remarkably, immigrants are almost twice as likely as the Canadian-born to have above- 
university education. 


3. How wide is the wealth gap? 


As previously mentioned, the wealth distribution is highly skewed to the nght and outliers in 
wealth data are likely to be non-trivial. The non-parametric estimates of the wealth distributions 
(Figure 1) show that a small number of families have extremely high wealth. In such a situation, 
analysts usually smooth the data by taking the natural logarithm transformation. However, at the 
left side of the distribution, there are a non-negligible number of families with zero or negative 
wealth. Some economists choose to exclude these families, while others conduct complex 
transformations.’® Even if the outliers and non-normality issues are resolved, it is unclear if 
immigrants really have higher wealth than Canadian-born families (and if so, by how much) 
when a single measure of the wealth gap such as the mean or the median is adopted. Hence, it 
seems more appropriate to estimate the wealth gap along the whole distribution rather than at one 
or two points. 


° It should be stated that family size itself also cannot fully measure the number of potential bequest recipients—for 


example, in the case of married children living away from parents. 


10 For example, Shamsuddin and DeVoretz (1998) exclude all families with net worth less than $3,500, while 
Burbidge and Robb (1985) apply a modified Box-Cox transformation on all observations of wealth. 
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The wealth gap at each point of the distribution may be simply calculated as the difference in 
wealth between immigrants and Canadian-born families at different percentiles. For example, 
one can find the median wealth of immigrant families and the median wealth of Canadian-born 
families. The difference between the two is the wealth gap at the 50" percentile of their wealth 
distributions. Similarly, one can find the wealth levels at the Ts percentiles, and the difference is 
their wealth gap at the 75" percentile of the wealth distribution. This calculation is simple but it 
does not provide the standard errors to the estimated wealth gaps, and tests such as the 
significance of the wealth gap at a point of the distribution, as well as tests on whether the wealth 
gaps at different points of the distributions are the same, cannot be conducted. 


An alternative method is the generalized quantile regression. The above tests are then feasible 
and identical estimates of the wealth gap are produced. The method was introduced by Koenker 
and Bassett (1978); and more recently applied by Buchinsky (1998); Mueller (1998); and Garcia, 
Hernandez, and Lopez-Nicolas (2001); among others. The advantages of the generalized quantile 
regression method are: (1) it can generate a wealth gap at any point of the distribution, not just a 
single measure such as the mean wealth gap; (2) the method is semi-parametric so that no 
distribution assumptions on the dependent variable are needed; (3) the estimator is less sensitive 
to outliers than the OLS estimator; and (4) tests of significance of the gap and tests on whether 
the gaps are the same at different points of the distribution can easily be conducted.'* The second 
and the third advantages of the method imply that it is not necessary to exclude any families from 
the analysis, and no complex transformation is needed to deal with data outliers or non-normality 
issues. 


The method can be easily understood from its special case—the least absolute deviation (LAD) 
regression. While the OLS regression fits the dependent variable as a linear function of some 
explanatory variables through the mean, the LAD fits the dependent variable as a linear function 
of explanatory variables through the median of the dependent variable. Extending the notion of 
the LAD, the generalized Wie quantile regression fits the dependent variable as a linear function of 
some explanatory variables through the g” quantile of the dependent variable. As shown by 
Buchinsky (1998), the generalized quantile estimators are consistent and asymptotically normally 
distributed, and hence tests of significance of an estimator and tests on the difference between 
estimators can be conducted. 


In order to estimate the wealth gap between immigrant and Canadian-born families at the q”” 
quantile of the wealth distribution, it is only necessary to specify that the g”” quantile conditional 
expectation of wealth as a linear function of a constant and a dummy variable for immigration 
status. 

w, = @? + BYIMG, + €3 (1) 


where w; is wealth level, JMG; is a dummy variable which equals 1 if family 7 is an immigrant 
family, and O if the family is Canadian-born. The only assumption one needs to make is the 
restriction that Q*(w;| IMG;)—the q'' quantile of the wealth density conditional on IMG; —is 
equal to a? + B4 JMG;, or equivalently, Q*(e4 | IMG;) = 0. The estimate for 4 represents the 


'' But bootstrap standard errors may be calculated. 


"2 The tests are asymptotic, however. 
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wealth gap between immigrant and Canadian-born families at the q” quantile of their wealth 
distributions.'? Moreover, the above equation can be estimated simultaneously at different values 
of g to obtain the variance-covariance matrix for the Bs at those different quantiles. Since these 
estimators are asymptotically normal, the equality of the wealth gaps at different points of the 
distributions can be tested. 


Table 2. Observed wealth gap between immigrant and Canadian-born families ($10,000) 
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Table 2 presents the estimated wealth gaps between immigrant and Canadian-born families at 
different locations of the wealth distribution. When all families are pooled together, immigrant 
families have higher wealth than Canadian-born families, at the mean and over a large portion of 
the wealth distribution. The average wealth gap is estimated to be $38,000, and ranges between 
$10,000 at the 35" percentile to $116,000 at the 95" percentile. Outside the 35" to 95" percentile 
range, virtually no wealth gap can be found. Although the mean wealth gap of $17,500 is not 
significantly different from zero between married immigrant and Canadian-born families, one 
cannot ignore the gaps along the wealth distribution. From the 10" to 20" percentiles, there is 
evidence suggesting that immigrant families have lower wealth than Canadian-born families. The 
wealth gap ranges between -$5,000 at the 10" percentile to -$8,000 at the 15" percentile. These 


differences are solid, although not huge. More remarkably, married immigrant families have 
higher wealth than their Canadian-born counterparts from the 35" to 90" percentiles of the 


'> When the equation is estimated by OLS regression, the estimated 8 measures the mean wealth gap. 
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distribution. The wealth gap ranges between $20,000 at the 40" percentile to $78,000 at the 90" 
percentile, and it generally widens along the distribution up to the 90"" percentile. A few tests 
based on results of simultaneous quantile regression’ leads to a decisive rejection of the 
hypothesis that the wealth gaps are the same along the distribution. For example, for the null 
hypothesis that the wealth gaps at the 50", 75™ and 90" percentiles are equal, an F-statistic of 
4.80 with a p-value of 0.008 is obtained; and for testing the equality of the wealth gaps at the 
40", 60", and go" percentiles, the F-statistic is 12.65 and the p-value is close to 0. 


The average wealth gap between single immigrant and Canadian-born families is estimated at 
$35,000 and is significantly different from 0. Along the distribution, single immigrant families 
are found to have higher wealth than their Canadian-born counterparts from the 55" to 95" 
percentiles. The wealth gap ranges between $14,000 at the 55" percentile to $145,000 at the 95™ 
percentile. On the other hand, there is no strong evidence that low-wealth single immigrant 
families have lower wealth than their Canadian-born counterparts. The only points where single 
immigrant families may have lower wealth are located around the 10 and 30"" percentiles, where 
the wealth gaps are negligible (-$1,000 and -$1,600). As with married immigrant and Canadian- 
born families, strong evidence exists to reject the equal wealth gap hypothesis along the 
distribution. For example, the F-statistic for testing the equality of wealth gaps at the 55", 75" 
and 95" percentiles is 10.36, and the p-value is practically 0. The equality of wealth gaps at the 
65", 75", and 85" percentiles is also decisively rejected. 


In summary, the above results indicate the existence of wealth gaps between immigrant and 
Canadian-born families along the distribution. At the lower tail of the distribution, there is 
evidence that low-wealth immigrant families have lower wealth than their Canadian-bom 
counterparts. But over a large portion of the distribution—from the 40th™ to 90" percentiles for 
married families, and from the 55" to 95™ percentiles for single families—there is strong 
evidence that immigrant families have higher wealth than their Canadian-born counterparts, and 
that the wealth gaps are not equal at different points of the distribution. The gaps are small 
among the lower-middle wealth class for married families and among the middle class for single 
families, but they become considerably larger among the upper and upper-middle classes. 


4. Explaining the wealth gap 


The previous section demonstrates the existence and magnitude of the wealth gap between 
immigrant and Canadian-born families. An attempt will now be made to explain the wealth gap 
with a few key variables that may have important effects on wealth accumulation. The wealth 
gap is explained first under the restriction that immigrant and Canadian-born families have 
identical wealth distribution. This restriction is then relaxed and a semi-parametric analysis is 
carried out. 


4.1 Results from restricted model 


As discussed in Section 2, aside from savings, return on investments, and inheritance, 
characteristics such as age of the major income recipient (and spouse), family size, and lone- 


'* Stata’s SQREG procedure is employed to run the simultaneous quantile regression with 500 bootstrap 
replications to obtain an estimate of the variance-covariance matrix of the estimators. 
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parent status (for single families) as well as factors affecting family permanent income play 
important roles in wealth accumulation. As a first step, these available variables have been 
included in Equation (1), with a restriction that their effects on wealth are the same for immigrant 
and Canadian-born families. The coefficients on immigrant status in this extended model indicate 
the extent to which the wealth gap between immigrant and Canadian-born families remains 
unexplained when a number of observable differences are controlled. These coefficients are also 
referred to as “conditional wealth gap” between immigrant and Canadian-born families. The 
ratios of these coefficients to the observed wealth gap indicate the portion of the observed wealth 
gap that remains unexplained after controlling for characteristic differences. Three specifications 
are estimated. In Model 1, only age dummies of the major income recipient (and spouse for 
married families) are included as additional explanatory variables. In Model 2, family size (lone- 
parent status for single families) is added; and in Model 3, the major income recipient’s (and 
spouse for married families) gender and education level, and the interaction between the two are 
included. The main results are presented in Table 3. : 


As expected, the coefficients on immigrant status become smaller when additional controls are 
introduced. First examined is the segment of the distribution over which immigrant families have 
higher wealth than their Canadian-born counterparts (from the 35" to 90" percentiles for married 
families, and from the 55" to 95" percentiles for single families). Model 1 shows that the 
observed wealth gaps are dramatically reduced when the age of the major income recipient and 
spouse are controlled. Indeed, most of the coefficients on immigrant status now become 
insignificant or only marginally significant among married families. For example, the coefficient 
at the median becomes $6,300 with a t-statistic of 1.71, and at the 90" percentile, the coefficient 
changes to $13,000 (t = 0.64) from $78,000. While reductions of the coefficients for single 
families are not as dramatic, it is also apparent that the major income recipient’s age plays a very 
important role in explaining the wealth gap between single immigrant and Canadian-born 
families. Overall, Model 1 shows that the age of the major income recipient and spouse can 
explain a minimum of 70% of the wealth gap (at the 60"" percentile) between married immigrant 
and Canadian-born families, while the major income recipient’s age alone can explain at least 
27% of the wealth gap (at the 95"" percentile) between single immigrant and Canadian-born 
families. 


For single families, when lone-parent status and the major income recipient’s age are controlled 
(Model 2), the coefficients on immigrant status are slightly reduced from those of Model 1. With 
Model 2, at least 32% of the wealth gap (at the 95" percentile) among single families can be 
explained. For married families, all of the estimated coefficients at points over the 35™ to 90" 
percentile range of the distribution become insignificant or only marginally significant, and at 
least 76% of the wealth gap (at the 60" percentile) is explained by the age of the major income 
recipient, age of spouse, and family size. The results of Model 3 show that between 52% and 
128% of the observed wealth gap among single families can be explained by age of the major 
income recipient, lone-parent status, and permanent income factors; and at least 76% of the 
wealth gap between married immigrant and Canadian-born families can be explained by age of 
the major income recipient and spouse, family size, and factors related to permanent income. 
Interestingly, in terms of explaining the observed wealth gap, Model 3 does not perform any 
better than Model 2 for married families, but it performs much better for single families. 
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For low-wealth families, the coefficient on immigrant status also becomes smaller when 
additional controls are introduced. For example, at the 10" percentile, the observed wealth gap of 
-$5,200 between married families becomes -$7,400, -$7,200 and -$14,700, while the observed 
gap of -$1,000 between single families becomes -$1,300, -$1,400 and -$1,900 under Models 1, 2, 
and 3 respectively. But since the observed wealth gaps between immigrant and Canadian-born 
families are negative—immigrant families have lower wealth than their Canadian-born 
counterparts—the now smaller coefficients imply that the wealth gaps are widened when 
additional controls are introduced. This result indicates that low-wealth immigrant families may 
behave differently from other wealth classes of immigrants in their wealth accumulation process. 


The complete set of coefficient estimates of the three models is contained in Table A3. Except at 
the very bottom of the distribution, the results show that the effect of the major income 
recipient’s age constantly increases along the wealth distribution, while the effect of spousal age 
constantly increases to the upper-middle of the wealth distribution, and then starts to decrease. 
As well, the effect of the major income recipient’s education level increases at each point of the 
distribution. Although the effect of spousal education is not significant at the lower portion of the 
wealth distribution, it starts to increase from the middle of the wealth distribution. The effect of 
family size on the wealth of married families also increases along the distribution, but the effect 
of gender is by and large constant, while lone-parent status is generally not very important in the 
wealth accumulation process of single families. 
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Table 3. Effect of key variables on wealth gap ($10,000) 


I. Married family 


Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 

Location Raw gap Est. gap t-stat Est. gap t-stat Est. gap std. err. 

5m -0.10 -0.38 -2.56 -0.44 -2.97 -1.01 -5.48 
10" -0.52** -0.74 -3.48 -0.72 23139 -1.47 -6.49 
ish -0.82** -0.82 -3.71 -0.89 MAT -1.57 -9.12 
208 -0.65* -0.80 -2.63 -0.83 -2.69 -1.35 Sad 
phe -0.07 -0.29 -0.95 -0.37 127 -1.05 -4.74 
30" 0.30 -0.03 -0.10 -0.10 -0.34 -0.70 2.13 
a5u 0.89** 0.02 0.06 -0.02 -0.06 -0.58 -1.48 
40" 1.98** 0.21 0.47 0.02 0.05 -0.16 -0.43 
a5" 2.89** 0.59 1:72 0.41 0.93 0.50 0.13 
50" 3.29** 0.63 tt 0.37 0.84 0.24 0.45 
55° 3.69** 0.90 1.78 0.83 1.61 0.85 2.00 
60" 4.77 ** 1.42 2.32 1.12 1.86 0.99 SPI 
65" 6.12** 1.42 2.09 0.96 1.50 1.08 1.94 
70" 6.58** 1.66 1.91 1.41 157 1.57 2.42 
75" 7.05** 1.28 1.60 0.49 0.56 1.35 1478 
80" 6.68** 0.86 0.73 0.33 0.29 1.09 1.20 
ele 6.99** -0.33 =(),22 -0.91 -0.60 0.67 0.51 
90" 7.79** 1.30 0.64 0.66 0.31 -0.37 -0.22 
95" 1.01 -3.92 -0.78 Sale| Alig hs -3.00 -0.86 
OLS 1.75 -0.75 -0.43 a5 -0.71 -3.03 Seyi 
II. Single family 

5p -0.14 -0.05 -0.80 -0.05 -0.80 -0.08 -0.80 
10" -0.10** -0.13 -3.97 -0.14 -4.33 -0.19 -451 
15% 0.00 -0.17 -4.60 -0.16 -4.26 -0.34 -8.26 
ie -0.01 -0.17 -2.76 -0.17 -2.73 -0.39 525 
wee -0.06 -0.25 -2.61 -0.26 219 -0.43 E598 
30" -0.16** -0.36 501 -0.39 -4.97 -0.57 yay 
55a -0.18 -0.49 -7.06 -0.48 677 -0.59 -5.18 
40" -0.20 -0.44 -4.46 -0.37 -3.67 -0.60 -4.64 
45" -0.30 -0.31 -3.88 -0.35 -2.58 -0.60 -4.06 
50" 0.33 -0.25 -1.61 “0.21 -1.00 -0.51 -3.30 
55" 1.41** -0.25 -1.00 -0.32 as -0.39 -2.39 
60" 1.49** -0.30 hi2 -0.19 -0.73 -0.15 -0.63 
65" 2.69** 0.34 1.31 0.41 1.31 0.52 2.09 
70" 5.25%** 1.02 2.56 0.79 ell 1.67 6.34 
ee 5.30** 1.21 2.89 1.35 3.37 2.55 9.47 
0 6.51** 3.25 4.84 3.27 4.49 2.94 5.65 
gs 7.40** 4.92 4.27 4.74 5.12 2.87 3.55 
90" 13.94** 5.67 272 5.16 3.15 5.02 6.61 
O57 14.50** 10.54 2.53 9.85 2.55 6.09 2.45 
OLS 3.50** 2.05 2.09 2.14 2.19 1.24 1.29 


*. Significant at 10%. **. Significant at 5%. 
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In summary, among middle and high-wealth families, where married immigrant families have 
higher wealth than their Canadian-born counterparts, more than 70% of the observed wealth gap 
can be explained by family life cycle, family size, and factors related to permanent income. 
Between the 55™ and 95" percentiles of the distribution, where single immigrant families have 
higher wealth than their Canadian-born counterparts, at least 52% of the gap is explained by age 
of the major income recipient, lone-parent status, and factors related to permanent income (at the 
75"" percentile in Model 3). At the bottom of the wealth distribution, the conditional gap between 
low-wealth immigrant families and their Canadian-born counterparts diverges from the observed 
gap when a number of family characteristics are controlled, so the observed gap cannot be 
explained over this portion of the distribution by the above factors. 


4.2 A Semi-parametric decomposition 


The above result is subjected to the restriction that the effects of some key variables on wealth 
accumulation are identical for immigrant and Canadian-born families. To see the consequence, 
we now relax this restriction. The most widely followed approach is the Oaxaca decomposition. 
It attributes the mean difference of the dependent variables between two groups to an explained 
component that is due to differences in observed characteristics and an unexplained component 
that is due to differences in unobserved characteristics. A difficulty with this approach is that a 
parametric specification has to be made for the conditional expectation of the dependent variable 
(in this case, wealth). As Barsky et al. (2001) have shown, the mis-specification of the regression 
function is likely to result in erratic inferences regarding the portion attributable to differences in 
the explanatory variables. To avoid this problem, the semi-parametric decomposition approach 
proposed by DiNardo, Fortin and Lemieux (DFL) (1996) was modified and applied in this study. 
This approach is much the same as the Oaxaca decomposition. The key question is what would 
be the wealth distribution of immigrant families if they were given the characteristics of 
Canadian-born families, or of Canadian-born families if given the characteristics of immigrant 
families. A slight modification of the DFL principle enables us to answer the above 
counterfactual question. Using conditional probability rule, the marginal density of wealth (w) of 
a family with character(s) x is, 


fw) = [fOv|x)g(a)de, 


where f() and g() are density functions. The observed density of wealth for an immigrant family 
(IMG=1) can be written as 


f (w [IMG =1)= [ f™° (w| x)g(x| IMG = I)dx. 


The counterfactual density of wealth for an immigrant family if it were given the characteristics 
of a Canadian-born family (IMG=O) can be defined as 


cr? (w) = [6° (wl x)g(x | IMG = 0)dx 
= [f° (| x)g(x | IMG = Dy(x)dx. 
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where 
x| IMG =0 
w(x) = 8(x|IMG = 0) 
g(x| IMG =1) 
is a “re-weighting” factor. Applying Bayes’ rule for the unconditional density function g(x), the 
following identity is obtained, 


g(x|IMG =0)PUIMG =0) _ g(x| IMG =1)PUMG =1) 
P(IMG =0|x) PUIMG =1|x) 


This implies that the re-weighting factor y(x)—a ratio of two conditional densities—can be 
written as 


_ PUIMG =1) PUMG =0|x) 


= (2) 
P(IMG =0) PUMG =1|x) 


W(x) 


One can construct statistics such as the weighted mean, weighted variance, and weighted 
quantiles, as well as weighted density function (non-parametrically) of wealth for immigrant 
families, using estimated values of wx) as the weights.’ They are referred to as counterfactual 
mean, counterfactual variance, counterfactual quantiles, and counterfactual density function 
respectively. The first part of the nght hand side of Equation (2) can be approximated by the ratio 
of immigrant over Canadian-born families, while the second part is the ratio of two conditional 
probabilities, each can be calculated from a logit (or probit) regression on explanatory variable(s) 
x. 


While the wealth gap decomposition can be based on the counterfactual mean or the 
counterfactual density, our decomposition was conducted using the counterfactual quantiles. The 
quantile-based decomposition results are directly comparable to those obtained in the previous 
two sections.'° The wealth gaps between immigrant and Canadian-born families at different 
quantiles of the distribution may be decomposed into an explained portion and an unexplained 
portion as the following, 


wie 1s wow = wim be te | 4 lo bee fre wr | (3) 


where @ 5 a is the qa counterfactual quantile of wealth for immigrant families estimated with the 


re-weighting factor, and Want and Wee are observed wealth quantities for immigrant and 
Canadian-born families. 


Table 4 contains the decomposition results for three specifications of the logit model. Model 1 
includes only major income recipient (and spousal) age dummies, Model 2 adds family size for 
married families and lone-parent status for single families, and Model 3 further adds education, 


'S Statistical surveys usually have their own survey weights. In estimating the counterfactual density of a variable, 
the survey weight and the “re-weighting” factor will be used together. The new weight is simply the product of 


these two weights normalized to sum to 1. 


Since the mean wealth gap between married immigrant and Canadian-born families is insignificant, a mean-based 
decomposition is not very interesting in the current case. 
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gender and their interaction. The decomposition is performed first by using the counterfactual 
wealth quantiles of immigrant families, i.e., the wealth quantiles of immigrant families if they 
were to have the characteristics of Canadian-born families. The explained percentage is 
calculated as the ratio of the explained portion (first item on the right-hand side of Equation (3)) 
of the wealth gap to the observed gap (the left-hand side of Equation (3)). The alternative 
decomposition is performed using the counterfactual wealth quantiles of Canadian-born families. 
For this alternative decomposition, the logit models regress Canadian-born status on the same 
explanatory variables as above. 


The result shows that among married families, at the bottom of the distribution where immigrant 
families have lower wealth than Canadian-born families, none of the factors explored can explain 
the negative wealth gap. Indeed, results from all of the three models indicate that immigrant 
families would have lower wealth than observed if they were given the characteristics of their 
Canadian-born counterparts. Over the remaining segment of the wealth distribution (40™ to 90" 
percentiles), where immigrant families have higher wealth than Canadian-born families, the age 
of the major income recipient (and spouse) plays a prominent role in explaining the wealth gap. 
When the age of the major income recipient alone is controlled (Model 1), a minimum of 42% of 
the wealth gap can be explained if the counterfactual wealth quantiles for immigrants are 
employed for the decomposition (Panel A), and a minimum of 31% if the counterfactual wealth 
quantiles for Canadian-born families are employed (Panel B). When family size is also controlled 
(Model 2), the first decomposition scheme (Panel A) shows that at least 52% of the wealth gap 
can be explained, while the alternative decomposition (Panel B) indicates that a minimum of 
37% of the gap can be explained. When age of the major income recipient, family size, and 
factors affecting permanent income are all controlled (Model 3), at least 58% of the wealth gap 
can be explained in Panel A, and a minimum of 71% in Panel B. 


For single families, the result is consistent with that of the restricted model where lone-parent 
status does not contribute much in explaining the wealth gap. The following discussion will 
therefore focus on Models 1 and 3. The wealth gaps along the upper-middle portion of the 
distribution are well explained under both decomposition schemes. Between the 55™ and 85" 
percentiles, a minimum of 31% of the wealth gap is explained with Model 1, and at least 37% 
with Model 3. Over the top portion of the distribution (at the 90" and 95™ percentiles, in 
particular) the decomposition scheme (Panel A) employing immigrant counterfactual wealth does 
not perform well. 
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Table 4. Semi-parametric decomposition (% of wealth gap explained) 


Panel A. Immigrant Panel B. Canadian- 
Counterfactual born Counterfactual 


I. Married families 
Locations Raw gap Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 


10° -0.52 -34.6 -40.4 2403 = -75.2 -81.6 
15% -0.82 -46.7 -52.9 -56.6 -81.5 -88.6 -104.0 
40" 1.98 125.9 158.7 170.1 70.2 Ta 112.3 
45% 2.89 92.7 1102 124.6 56.8 62.7 wy) 
50" 3.29 755 98.2 111.8 53.1 62.7 92.9 
550 3.69 Spa 94.8 102.5 47.2 57.7 85.4 
60" 4.77 66.5 87.0 97.4 38.4 46.1 80.9 
65" 6.12 60.0 72.9 85.9 34.3 40.8 70.5 
70" 6.58 50.2 60.8 69.9 30.6 36.9 72.6 
752 7.05 41.8 54.6 58.4 34.8 46.1 92.3 
so" 6.68 44.2 524 59.3 374 62.6 tied 
g5" 6.99 54.4 70.1 030) 45.2 59.9 142.0 
90" 7.79 86.8 91.9 99.0 59.4 71.4 199.5 
II. Single families 

mean 3.50 212 22.9 37.8 42.2 40.7 76.3 
550 1.41 144.2 144.2 149.9 97.2 ae OU. 119.9 
60" 1.49 74.5 73.8 87.9 87.7 83.1 1215 

65" 2.69 74.9 72.9 79.4 60.8 58.2 84.6 
athe 5.25 70.3 69.1 69.5 39.1 36.0 48.8 
75” 5.30 35.9 33.6 36.8 46.2 44.2 61.3 
so" 6.51 57.9 55.3 58.4 30/4 28.1 47.7 
he 7.40 34.3 28.4 48.6 3191 210 43.9 
90" 13.94 19.1 Wey, 35.8 18.8 17.6 32.3 
95" 14.50 0.0 413 1.8 32.4 S71 55.4 


Since the observed mean wealth gap between single immigrant and Canadian-born families is 
significant, both the DFL and the Oaxaca (1973) decompositions are meaningful. From Table 4, 
The DFL decompositions show that between 27% and 42% of the mean wealth gap can be 
explained in Model 1 where only age of the major income recipient is employed in constructing 
the re-weighting factor, and between 38% and 76% of the total gap is explained in Model 3 in 
which age of the major income recipient, lone-parent status, and permanent income factors are all 
employed in the logit regressions. Although the Oaxaca decomposition has some limitations as 
discussed earlier, it can be used to compare with the DFL decomposition of the mean wealth gap. 
The Oaxaca decomposition results reported in Table 5. They are almost the same as the DFL 
decompositions. They also suggest that the major income recipient’s age is the most important 
factor in explaining the wealth gap, and that factors related to permanent income may also play 
an important role. 
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Table 5. Oaxaca decomposition of the mean gap between single families 
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In summary, the unrestricted analysis shows that the main result of the restricted model is still 
valid when the restriction is relaxed. Over the range of the wealth distribution where immigrant 
families have higher wealth than Canadian-born families—from the 40" to 90" percentiles for 
married families, and from the 55" to 90" percentiles for single families—a significant portion of 
the wealth gap between immigrants and the Canadian-born can be explained by the major income 
recipient’s (and spouse’s) age, as well as factors related to permanent income. But at the bottom 
of the wealth distribution where immigrant families have lower wealth than Canadian-born 
families, the observed wealth gap cannot be explained by any of the factors that have been 
explored. This signifies that low-wealth families may behave differently from families of other 
wealth classes in their wealth accumulation process. 


Die 
Qiee 


5. The cohort effect 


The generalized quantile regression model presented in Equation (1) can also be employed to 
investigate cohort effects on the wealth gap. When the dummy variable of immigration status is 
replaced by a few dummy variables indicating periods of entry into Canada, the coefficient on a 
cohort dummy can be interpreted as observed wealth gaps between a typical Canadian-born 
family and an average immigrant family from this cohort. Immigrant families are divided here 
into three different cohorts according to years since migration of the major income recipient: 
families who arrived before 1976, between 1976 and 1985, and between 1986 and 1999. 
Particular attention will be paid to the 1976-1985 cohort, which had a worse entry position than 
its predecessors and a zero earnings assimilation rate, according to Baker and Benjamin (1994) 
and Bloom et al. (1995). The sample size and estimation results are contained in Table 6. 


Some clear patterns are shown in Table 6. On average and along the wealth distribution, 
immigrant families with a major income recipient who arrived in Canada before 1976 have 
higher wealth than an average Canadian-born family, while those who arrived in Canada after 
1985 have lower wealth. The wealth gaps are wider at the top than at the bottom of the 
distribution. The wealth position of the 1976-1985 cohort is somewhat better than their earnings 
position. Except over some small portions of the distributions where immigrant families have 
lower wealth than Canadian-born families, the wealth gaps are generally insignificant and not 
large. Married immigrant families of this cohort are found to have lower wealth than the average 
Canadian-born family only at the 25" percentile of the distribution, with the gap estimated to be 
-$12,500. For single immigrant families in this cohort, significant wealth gaps are found at the 
10", 50" and 60" percentiles— -$2,500, -$16,900, and -$24,400 respectively. But at the 90" and 
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95"" percentiles, single immigrant families have significantly higher wealth than an average 
Canadian-born single family, with the wealth gaps estimated to be $183,500 and $305,700 
respectively. 


Table 6. Wealth gap by period of immigration (t-statistics in parentheses) 


Conon) | S* [| 10" [ a5" [a0 | 50" [oo 75" | 90% | 95" | mean | 
co ae LENA PACD N7] any a a eT a 
-38.61 | -13.9 
- -4.07) 


86-99 (524) | -0.64 | -1.09 -3.8 -14,.5 225107 
(8163) ahi Onlaye iit- 2004) 1 (78.07) |(-6.62) | (5517). ( (-4.93) 
76-85 (279), 1. -0.05 | F040" | 1.25 -4.29 
(-0.17) (-0.08) | (0.32) | (0.16) | (0.17) | (-0.19) | (-0.54) | (-1.09) 
.-715°(943) “TM 129 3.64 9.55 14.44 18.7 
(8.62) | (17.79) | (26.39) | (17.32) | (17.52) | (16.39) | (10.53) } (6.03) | (2.46) | (5.88) 
argent el | I le pT aT Cee Lao ec [tL 
86-99 (218) | -1.22 | -0.6 2 -4.41 ae -19.45 | -6.43 
(-3.39) | (-6.78) | (-1.28) | (-3.23) | (-3.54) | (-5.24) | (-4.27) | (-3.31) | (-2.01) | (-3.80) 
Gea eee dwonen 0:71), | Seton e2 Ol). 2.41),| (-0-52).1 (3.44).1 2.715), bi 42) 
(3.11) | (1.90) | (15.84) | (23.07) | (16.40) | (18.76) | (9.76) | (6.54) | (4.04) | (7.26) 


Note that since the major income recipient in a family from an early cohort of immigrants is 
likely to be older than one in a typical Canadian-born family, and a major income recipient from 
a later cohort is likely to be younger, the estimated wealth gap must be interpreted as the wealth 
difference between an average Canadian-born family and an average family from a specific 
cohort of immigrants. This is different from Section 3 where the wealth gap is interpreted as the 
wealth difference between an average immigrant family and an average Canadian-born family. In 
order to compare the wealth difference between Canadian-born and immigrant families of 
different cohorts, it is necessary to control family life cycle and other aspects of wealth 
accumulation. These results are contained in Table 7."’ 


As expected, the absolute wealth gaps are substantially reduced when the age of the major 
income recipient and spouse are controlled. For example, the median wealth gap between the 
1986-1999 cohort of married immigrant families and an average Canadian-born family is 
estimated to be $71,000 (Table 6), but when the ages of the major income recipient and spouse 
are controlled, it becomes -$46,000 (Model 1). For families who arrived before 1976, the figures 
are $144,000 and $87,000 respectively. Similar results are obtained at other points of the 
distribution, and between single immigrant and Canadian-born families. The overall observation 
is that, given the ages of the major income recipient and spouse, recent immigrants still have 
lower wealth, and most immigrants who arrived before 1976 still have higher wealth, than their 
Canadian-born counterparts. When family size (or lone-parent status) and permanent income 
factors are also controlled (Models 2 and 3), the estimated wealth gaps are not too much different 
from those in Model 1 for the 1986-1999 cohort and the cohort who arrived before 1976. 


'? To save space, the coefficients on age of the major income recipient, permanent income factors, and family size, 
etc. are not presented in the text. They are available upon request. 
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However, for immigrants who arrived between 1976 and 1985, the results are quite interesting. 
Below the 60" percentile of the distribution, almost all these immigrants have lower wealth than 
their Canadian-born counterparts in Model 3. Although this is not inconsistent with the notion 
that immigrants who arrived between 1976 and 1985 are disadvantaged from an earnings 
perspective, it is unclear whether their disadvantaged wealth position is a result of their 
disadvantaged earnings position or the fact that they have been in Canada for a relatively short 
time. 


Immigrant families who arrived in Canada before 1976 account for more than 50% of the 
immigrant population in the sample. They are observed to have higher wealth than Canadian- 
born families, even after controlling for several key factors of the wealth accumulation process. 
This means that, after a sufficiently long period of residency, immigrant families are able to 
outpace Canadian-born families in accumulating wealth. Given that family life cycle and 
permanent income factors were already controlled, the results seem to indicate that immigrant 
families have a higher savings rate than Canadian-born families.'® The only exception might be 
the 1976-1980 sub-cohort of married immigrant families, where a significant portion was 
observed to be in a disadvantaged wealth position compared with both the 1981-1985 and the 
pre-1976 cohort of immigrants. 


'S Higher risk-taking in investments (and hence higher rate of returns) and higher inheritance are other factors that 
may contribute to the higher wealth of immigrants. However, according to SCF 1999, 10.5% of immigrant 
families invested in stocks of private and public companies, and 26.8% of their non-RRSP investments are held in 
stocks. The corresponding numbers for Canadian-born families are 11.4% and 27.4%. (In addition, the ratios of 
RRSP/LIRA to total assets for immigrant and Canadian-born families are 9.4% and 10% respectively). 


a aa a 
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Table 7. Cohort effect on wealth gap (t-statistics in parentheses) 


25th | 40th | 50th 


ee 
nasa © [ols [lie | Pr a wa mg a= ay aot [ato | 
1986-1999 -0.9 -1.56 fie: -3.64 A. Sta) 15:75) 20°05 -10.5 
bese nd nit (-3.84) | (-6.77) | (-5.63) (-7.23) (-5.11) | (-4.14) | (-2.86) (0.95) (-3.56) 
1976-1985 2. 19 589 =1 4g aeeA9 -2.41 -4.98 
abatiasear| ee oe (-2.42) | (-1.69) (0.04) (0.35) (0.17) (-0.60) (0.67) (127) 
(4.74) ray (17. 86) (13. 19) (16. 15) fae) rey aD. oy ea 
bain renee ania barry dapat Svea etal 
1986-1999 -0.81 80:25 ar ce Dy —_ est aoe ae 
news 1 3.19) (2.23) (-5.39) (2.73) (-1.92) (0.02) (4.69) (2.79) (1.47) 
aude —— (33. 88) (21.69) (19.75) (13.65) (4.46) to 
Model 2 pera tata FAMILIES (ror een owt 
(-4.15) (-4.49) (-6.64) (5.44) (6.76) (-5.49) (-4.34) (-3.64) (1.51) (3.81) 
(-0.78) | (-2.00) | (-2.01) | (-1.47)| (-0.43) | (-0.61) | (-0.64) | (-0.60) (-0.84) (-1.44) 
ees ney (16.40) (12.51) (15.28) na su ee oo ea 
| «| SINGLE FAMILIES | 
mt 3 (6.21) (3.93) (-2.01) (-5.84) (3.98) (5.69) (-3.04) (-2.00) (LAL) (-2.62) 
(0.90) (3.64) (-2.19) (-4.47) (-1.70) (-1.16) (0.09) (5. 18) (2.86) (1.59) 
before 1976 1.15 3.4 4.4 oo aa ae ue ae 
ee 
Modes eed ce a a 
(-5.91) (-9.32) (-10.41) (-7.89) (7.71) (6.60) (5.38) (-5.06) (2.84) (5.00) 
1976-1985 -0.73 BSW 21 34 a -2.03 | -1.76 | 0.38 ae mS gh WO Wy 
(1.55) 1-262) 1-204) | C248) (2 2.18) | (1.54) 8(0.28) | (-1.07) 1¢-1.12) | (-2.04) 
ae out (12.52) (12.78) (13. 70) Kew 10) ae ee 32) Meroe fae 
| SINGLE FAMILIES 
(6.73) (-4.04) (-4.74) (-6.15) ee (6.90) (-4.05) (-2.15) ee eeu 
1976-1985 -0.2 -0.42 = 86 aa a 0:35 79119-34.)595 d3aeous 
(-0.02) | (-0.83) | (6.96) |(21.61)| (19.79) | (22.62) | (17.59) | (11.13) | (2.66) | (3.85) 
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6. Summary and conclusions 


The economic assimilation of immigrants is a key concern for economists and policy makers. 
Most studies focus on the earnings assimilation of immigrants. This article attempts to assess the 
assimilation issue from a wealth perspective by studying wealth differences between immigrant 
and Canadian-born families and uncovering the factors that may explain the wealth gap. 


This study found that, on average and along the upper segment (from the 55" to 95™ percentiles) 
of the wealth distribution, single immigrant families have higher wealth than their Canadian-born 
counterparts. The wealth gap ranges from $14,000 to $145,000, with a mean of $35,000. Among 
married families, immigrants have higher wealth than the Canadian-born from the 40" to 90" 
percentiles, with the gap ranging between $20,000 and $78,000. However, at the lower tail of the 
distribution, evidence suggests that low-wealth immigrants have lower wealth than their 
Canadian-born counterparts, although the gaps are well below $10,000. Various decomposition 
practices indicate that the age of the major income recipient, which captures the effect of a 
family’s life cycle, as well as factors related to permanent income, such as education and gender 
can explain a significant portion of the wealth gap. However, at the bottom of the wealth 
distribution where immigrants have lower wealth than Canadian-born families, none of the 
wealth gap can be explained by age of the major income recipient, permanent income factors, or 
family size. This seems to indicate that low-wealth families may behave differently in their 
accumulation of wealth. 


It was also found that the 1986-1999 cohort of immigrant families have lower wealth, and 
immigrants who arrived in Canada before 1976 have higher wealth, even after controlling several 
key factors of wealth accumulation. The results show that after a sufficient period of residency, 
immigrant families are capable of outpacing Canadian-born families in wealth accumulation. 
However, some evidence suggests that the 1976-1980 cohort may be an exception, since they are 
in a disadvantaged wealth position relative to both their predecessors and the 1981-1986 cohort. 
But it is unclear whether this is due to their disadvantaged earnings position or the fact that they 
have not yet resided long enough in Canada. 


There are a few caveats to this study. In a cross-sectional survey, the ability to identify and 


estimate some key parameters is limited. A longitudinal study of wealth with additional 
information on pensions and savings would be helpful for further research. 
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Appendix 


Table Al. Descriptive Statistics 


Married families 


Immigrant Canadian-born 

Mean _ stderr. Mean std.err. 
Age of MIR 49.7 0.34 46.9 0.17 
Age of spouse 47.9 0.33 45.5 0.16 
Female MIR O25 0.01 O22 0.01 
Female spouse. 0.76 0.01 0.78 0.01 
Family size 3.45 0.03 3.09 0.01 
lone parent -- ~ -- ~ 
MIR ed: 0-8 yr. 0.123 0.008 0.096 0.003 
MIR ed: 9 -13 yr. 0.104 0.007 0.159 0.004 
MIR ed: high school Ot 0.009 0.158 0.004 
MIR ed: P.S. O32 0.011 0.376 0.006 


MIR ed: University 0.168 0.009 0.143 0.004 
MIR ed: above Univ 0.134 0.008 0.068 0.003 


spo ed: 0-8 yr. 0.143 0.008 0.092 0.003 
spo ed: 9 -13 yr. 0.121 0.008 OFS 0.004 
spo ed: high school 0.202 0.01 0.199 0.005 
spo ed: P.S. 0.306 0.011 0.369 0.006 
spo ed: Univ. Uns! 0.009 0.131 0.004 
spo ed: above Univ 0.078 0.006 0.034 0.002 
IMG 86--99 0.33 0.011 -- -- 
IMG 76--85 0.16 0.009 -- - 
IMG before 1976 0.52 0.012 -- -- 
Sample size 1,746 7,849 
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Single families 
Immigrant Canadian-born 
Meansresid:ert..o°7Mean — .std.err. 


50.5 0.6 45.8 0.26 
0.58 0.02 0.55 0.01 

17, 0.04 1.4 0.01 
0.14 0.01 Om 0.01 


0.31 0.015 -- -- 
0.18 0.013 -- -- 
0.51 0.017 -- -- 
910 290 
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Table A2: Famil 


Married families 
Immigrant 
Canadian-born 


Single families 
Immigrant 
Canadian-born 


ension and social security incomes (1998 


Mean Std. err Median 
BS3eo0 913 32,430 
34,470 454 32,410 


22,090 813 18,790 
22,070 361 18,620 


Sample size 


445 
1,899 


308 
1,594 


Source: SFS 1999 (families with an MIR aged 55 or over). Total pension and social security 
income include income from Canada/Quebec pension plan, private pension incomes, 


Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement. 
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Table A3. Selected generalized quantile regression results: restricted models’° 


1 


Source | ss df MS Number of obs = S595 
ee 4+---------~--------------------- EY (Pe eae 9 5 Ch) a= DBE 37 
Model | 1269444.43 17° 115404.-039 Prob > F =" 020000 
Residual | 47320300.6 9583 4937.94225 R-sSquared = 0.0261 
------------- +------------------------------ Adj R-Squared = 0.0250 
Total-|° °48589745-2 9594" 45064259715 Root MSE = POP? 
wealth | Coef Stdyepre t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
meee a ee ae eS ES ee +--------------- ee oe oe cones 
imigrnt | -.7448278 LETS TAS -0.43 0.668 -4.150596 2.660941 
age_lm | -9.372401 SAS 2285 -1.76 0.078 -19.7856 1.0408 
age_2m | -8.015865 DeTLo7sZ -2.96 0.003 -13.32957 -2.702159 
age_4m | 5.320138 2.569418 207 0.038 2835346 10.35674 
age_5m | LOPSS492 32652053 289 0.004 Bn395926 LL ai /alge steal 
age_6m | 5.671805 ASTLUEOTS AO 0.229 -3 .578383 14792199 
age_ls | -10.32146 4 S524527 -2.29 0.022 -~19.17089 -1.472034 
age_2s | -4.879969 2.648117 -1.84 0.065 -10.07084 - 3109003 
age_4s | 9.206334 2.606652 Bro 3 0.000 4.096743 14.31592 
age_5s | 8.044998 3705699 Bsa 0.033 - 6634317 15942657 
age_6s | 3.982364 4.912349 0.81 0.418 -5.646878 V3 oLoL 
cons | DES... SQ PASS) 1.576913 NS SIS} 0.000 Zima aes PHO SENG IN! 
-1 Quantile regression Number of obs 9595 
Raw sum of deviations 51650.59 (about 1.005) 

Min sum of deviations 50703.63 Pseudo R2 0.0183 
wealth | Coef Std: "Err (3 P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
ee ee +------------------------------ ee ee er ee ee ee ee er ree eer ee ee reer 
imigrnt | -.735 Pal Als} Sy, -3.48 0.001 -1.149066 -.3209344 
age_1m | -1.386 5720028 -2.43 Oa OLS -2.505286 -.2667138 
age_2m | -~.7325 Be LAs Oy -2.34 0.019 -1.345087 -.1199129 
age_4m | A035 .3407789 3.04 0.002 - 3670013 1.702999 
age_5m | 7419999 -4591873 162 0.106 -.1581044 1.642104 
age_6m | 1.0016 ~Olzo27 1.64 0.102 -.1984944 2.201694 
age_is | -1.4245 .5064777 -2.81 0.005 -2.417304 -.4316965 
age_2s | -.704 3141529 -2.24 OL 025 -1.319806 -.0881939 
age_4s | 318 MasoL 553 OMS 0.344 ~.3409355 nI169354 
age_5s | 2025 -4660822 4.34 0.000 IES Lala sye! 2.93862 
age_6s | 1.4584 - 6353818 Bs 30) 0.022 eo Oa 2.703883 
cons | 1.74 alleys AAS: oeZ0 0.000 1.369083 Pe givi(Os yal y 
-25 Quantile regression Number of obs 9595 

Raw sum of deviations 120281.7 (about 4.8221998) 
Min sum of deviations 114883 Pseudo R2 = 0.0449 
wealth | Coef Std. Err t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
= ae a oe a ow ow ee ee ee ee +---------~------------ -- - - - ~- - - - - ~~~ ee ne ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
imigrnt | -.2890999 ~s 052863 -0.95 0.344 -.8874276 . 3092278 
age_1m | -1.9109 .8837824 -2.16 0.031 -3.6433 -.1784996 
age_2m | Ple2s52Z -4807481 -2.57 OFOLO -2.177568 -.292832 
age_4m | 2.0945 -4769762 4.39 0.000 159526 3.029474 
age_5m | 218 .6516262 3935 0.001 -9026746 32457325 
age_6m | 2aOue7 99 - 8235855 2aa5 0.014 Pog I3976 BE O28200 
age_ls | -3.5741 .7895041 -4.53 0.000 =D et21695 -2.026505 
age_2s | -2.145 -4674449 -4.59 0.000 -3.061291 -1.228709 
age_4s | aS -4871468 Dr Ad 0.016 -2200894 PA Al PASS lal 
age_5s | ALI AO SHO - 6608849 6ou 0.000 2.874826 5 465715 
age_6s | 22592202 28513057 a9 0.000 OL OF7 Bree 7 Od 
cons | 5 eS . 2684985 19'.91 0.000 4.818686 Spake 

'9 Definitions of variables are provided in Table A4. 
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Model 1: 


OLS regression 


Married families 


Median regression 


Number of obs 


Raw sum of deviations 206408 (about 13.3461) 
Min sum of deviations 191865.2 Pseudo R2 = 0.0705 
wealth | Coef Stas nr t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
oe a ee ee es ee oe es oe +--------~----------------- - eo oo rrr 
imigrnt | - 6299992 .368098 Aye Wak 0.087 -.0915507 1.351549 
age_im | -4.83 1.053709 -4.58 0.000 -6.895493 -2.764507 
age_2m | =—2e 555) -5795081 =4, 41) 0.000 -3.690958 -1.419041 
age_4m | 4.260001 -5285768 8.06 0.000 3.223879 B Pos! 
age_5m | 6.7918 AZ eoS OPES 0.000 5336703 8.246898 
age_6m | 3.860001 -9598669 BO2 0.000 1.978459 5.741544 
age_ls | -6.417301 ROWS alisyal -6.93 0.000 -8.23229 -4.602311 
age_2s | -3.637301 6 SPA DI -6.47 0.000 -4.739778 -2.534823 
age_4s | AOS 2a) -5395898 Ta] 0.000 2.97499 5.09041 
age_5s | 5.902699 5 PY AMSAS UaOS 0.000 4.391057 ie Seay 
age_6s | 5.242699 1.003002 bes 0.000 3.276603 Ve208795 
cons | ILE waw/e oon 36.20 0.000 11.19629 1247/3852 
.75 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 

Raw sum of deviations 238098.9 (about 28.941) 
Min sum of deviations 218763.9 Pseudo R2 = 0.0812 
wealth | Coef Std. Err c P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
hs Ss a ee ste PS a Se SS ee ee ee ee SS eS SSS SS SS ae SS Be eee SS 
imigrnt | 1.279999 - 8007605 eOO OPFIKO -.289661 2.849659 
age_1m | -9.483 BES AUG -4.13 0.000 -13.9827 -4.983303 
age_2m | -5.6 1.183798 -4.73 0.000 -7.920494 -3.279506 
age_4m | 8.249998 POO 4TS Pl 0.000 6.151641 10.34836 
age_5m | 14.04 i, 4 SSAMOBS) 9205 0.000 10.99963 17.08036 
age_6m | 7.519995 2.162903 3.48 0.001 3.280247 sbi, POSE 
age_ls | -11.907 1.963169 -6.07 0.000 -15.75523 -8.058775 
age_2s | -6.599901 IG5 ILS SAS 35) 0/2 0.000 -8.860535 -4.339266 
age_4s | 6.900002 AL OS ayiBal 55 Bia 0.000 ATS 8017 9.041986 
age_5s | 7 59) 1.629468 4:66 0.000 4.395899 10.7841 
age_6s | 5.460003 2.284075 DBS) ORO, - 9827323 9.937274 
cons | Ae ee, . 7018604 B4Rsa 0.000 BR YOM, 25.4958 
-9 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 

Raw sum of deviations 200718.2 (about 55.599998) 
Min sum of deviations 184809.2 Pseudo R2 = 0.0793 
wealth | Coef Std -err e P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
——w oo a ee ee ee oe ee oe om ow it +---------------~-—- - - -- - ~— - - - - - - - - - - - ee ee ee eee ee ee ee KK eK 
imigrnt | 13025 2.034944 0.64 OR 522 -2.686421 Sena? 
age_1m | -15.5955 6.473944 -2.41 0.016 -28.2858 =—2 905201 
age_2m | Sls She} 2.925668 -3.84 0.000 -16.96793 -5.498072 
age_4m | 16.8501 2.674183 6.30 0.000 11.60814 222092 07) 
age_5m | 38.6226 4.049418 9.54 0.000 30.68488 46.56032 
age_6m | PAGE TMX ONL 5.412002 5.08 0.000 16.88143 38.09877 
age_ls | -23.1309 4.955043 -4.67 0.000 -32.84383 -13.41797 
age_2s | -12.4064 2.863662 -4,.33 0.000 -18.01979 -6.79302 
age_4s | sl AeE33 6 2.723068 Al Bil 0.000 6.395807 17a OTB 9) 
age_5s | - 4984968 4.169168 0) WF 0.905 -7.673955 8.670949 
age_6s | -6.625 Dio WSS -1.15 0.248 -17.87301 4.623011 
_cons | 45.2764 1.818854 24.89 0.000 Aaa O'G 48.84174 
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Model 1. 


OLS regression 


Single families 


Source | ss df MS Number of obs = 6206 
—--------=---- +---------------~-------------- Ey(gea6e 6199) = B6n45 
Model | 174092.764 6 29015.4607 Prob > F = Os 0OC@ 
Residual | 4934780.32 6199 796.060707 R-squared = AOL 0341 
—-------=---- +------------------------------ Adj R-squared = 0.0331 
Total,4| — Sl0SS72'..09.. 6205W623:5347,798 Root MSE =o eo 
wealth | Coef Stdaexr 6 P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
ae et oe ae ee ee ep ek +-—------------------------- oer —s —— ~ = — we ew ee ee ee ee 
imigrnt | 2.047798 B'S) 9/ y/Sys\s} 2.09 0.036 .1314706 3.964126 
age_im | 25) 5 2 Pasy Onl 1.249324 -4.26 0.000 -7.774119 -2.875901 
age_2m | -.9321385 1.116259 -0.84 0.404 -3.120394 Ay APS) s) slab) 
age_4m | 6.096838 1.244037 Ae 90 0.000 2.658095 8.535582 
age_5m | 9.154444 DN, HPAL AL SYS} 6.44 0.000 6.368414 11.94048 
age_6m | 8.779809 ak db aLalal gH ESO) 0.000 6.601524 ALO, GSyeel 
cons | Sal7 3.87, -8119998 OO 0.000 6.582076 9.765678 
-1 Quantile regression Number of obs = 6206 
Raw sum of deviations 15018.38 (about -.015) 
Min sum of deviations 14869.92 Pseudo R2 = 0.0099 
wealth | Coef. Stamper: t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
Se ye SN a I Te ey ea a a en 
imigrnt | = lZ'5 -0315092 =3 97 0.000 -.1867691 -.0632309 
age_1m | -.9 .0431807 -20.84 0.000 -.9846491 -.8153509 
age_2m | =ee25 -0346249 -9.39 0.000 -.3928768 -.2571232 
age_4m | -005 -0351856 0.14 0.887 -.063976 SOW SIMO 
age_5m | C751 .0393964 tbe S)al 0.057 -.0021306 7115233016 
age_6m | 225 0314238 ako 0.000 - 1633985 -2866015 
eons +1 025 0246302 iL, Of Ors) - .0232836 .0732836 
-25 Quantile regression Number of obs = 6206 
Raw sum of deviations 35619.36 (about .24420001) 
Min sum of deviations 35268.51 Pseudo R2 = 0.0099 
wealth | Coef Std. Ber c P>(t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
Pe EF a ey a i a a re a a ye ees GENS ee 
imigrnt | -.25 .0956787 -2.61 0.009 -.4375634 -.0624366 
age_im | -.405 aS Woy, -2.95 0.003 -.6738949 -.1361051 
age_2m | -.14 5 LOT BANG -1.24 0.214 -.3609989 .0809989 
age_4m | 5 aus} ON /AeS ib, Sys OR 2 -.0479325 +4079325 
age_5m | _ Al ess See 0.002 .1483422 .6516578 
age_6m | PS .1009453 12.68 0.000 ly Ola ay, 1.477888 
cons. «| B37) -0800627 4.62 0.000 - 2130494 -5269507 
Median regression Number of obs = 6206 
Raw sum of deviations 66718.79 (about 2.75) 
Min sum of deviations 63324.21 Pseudo R2 = 0.0509 
wealth | Coef. Stay.Err t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
—— ee we ee ee we ee +---------~-—-—---—---~-- - - -— - - —- - -— - - -— - - - ~~ - ee eee ee ee 
imigrnt | = 2D -1549962 -1.61 @)s=, 146) 7 -.5538464 .0538464 
age_lim | =e) 1 oo 24205 -13.38 0.000 -3.565638 -2.654362 
age_2m | =1.89  .1694279 -9.98 0.000 -2.261344 -1.518656 
age_4m | 1 Se O22) 35 9.47 0.000 1.443362 2.196638 
age_5m | 3.1293 -2089033 14.98 0.000 DEAT. 3.538823 
age_6m | 6.02 MGS 375 36.40 0.000 57695812 6.344189 
cones} Byes -1287388 25.48 0.000 3.027627 Pees} 
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Number of obs = 


-75 Quantile regression 


Raw sum of deviations 81248.92 (about 12.1445) 
Min sum of deviations 74004.8 Pseudo R2 = 0.0892 
wealth | Coef. Sta. Err t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
aue ‘ee ammo) fem Sit eae, Sa een Saas gue eae Sem 4+---------~------—-~----------------- ee rrr errr rrr errr ee eee eer 
imigrnt | ib Bak - 4184961 2.89 0.004 -3896024 2.030397 
age_im | -8.9725 - 6296604 -14.25 0.000 -10.20685 -~7.738147 
age_2m | -4.5725 5 SRAB BID -8.72 0.000 -5.600371 -3.544629 
age_4m | 56475 S/S NOS 0.000 4.554885 6974 Ones 
age_5m | ahah SalyS -5785744 19.39 0.000 10.08329 2 e 3 Sai7al 
age_6m | 10.8275 -465409 Deh PRG 0.000 9.915136 11.73986 
scons | CEST - 3513467 28.38 0.000 9.283739 10.66126 
-9 Quantile regression Number of obs = 6206 

Raw sum of deviations 66923.46 (about 28.0287) 
Min sum of deviations 62024.53 Pseudo R2 = OZOWS2 
wealth | Coef StdeasEaar t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
ea cae ee ae Oe ee See ls ee a +--—------------~-------~---- - - ee ee nr nr rere er ee ee ee er er rr ee ee ee 
imigrnt | 5.667999 22085519 2 sUB 0.007 1.579659 9.75634 
age_1m | -15.952 2.933937 -5.44 0.000 =2 LeO35S -10.20047 
age_2m | -5.102001 2.467847 -2.07 0.039 -9.939837 -.2641651 
age_4m | 10.298 2.862875 3.60 0.000 4.685771 iS), SLs 
age_5m | 24.3386 2.907145 Srey) 0.000 18.63959 2On0s76u: 
age_6m | 18.08 2.404546 eS 0.000 13.36626 22.79374 
Seons> | BEAL 30) 1.803292 ALal, 3 SY 0.000 17.96692 25.03708 
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Model 2: Married 


OLS regression 


families 


Source | Ss df MS Number of obs = 9595 
~------------ +-~---------------------------- BAC 127 9582) = 25072 
Model | 1286796.99 T2107 233082 Prob > F =" 0.0000 
Residual | 47302948.1 9582 4936.64664 R-squared =) 020265 
ee +-~---------------------------- Adj R-squared = 0.0253 
Total= || "48589745." I594G50647 59715 Root MSE =5 WO ZO. 
wealth | Coef Stdaebra e P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
KK esnmae seo ew ewe eS ae +---------------- ---- aa Seat ieetieeticeetneeeetimmetimeetiemetiee tice tice es 
imigrnt | -1.252008 a Avdsyeicl sy) -0.71 0.476 -4.69837 22194353 
age_lm | -8.486194 Se 3eZ25u9 sdk S) OFLA -18.93918 1.966788 
age_2m | -7.606801 2.719194 -2.80 0.005 Di 93:7 -2.276606 
age_4m | 5e67 2185 2.575934 DP OXO) 0.028 -6228084 10.72156 
age_5m 11.54044 Se SIs Bees 0.002 4.308603 RSA Z2T 
age_6m 6.758808 4.753843 1.42 OFS 5 PR EASY SVS) ILE} AL hon0773 5 
age_ls | -9.542304 4.533025 -2.11 Om03'5 -18.42799 -.6566152 
age_2s -4.608717 RAS SIPs =1'.74 0.082 -9.806649 -5892142 
age_4s 9.754452 2.622656 Be IZ 0.000 4.613491 14.89541 
age_5s 9.083061 3.805697 PP SNe, 0.017 1.62309 16.54303 
age_6s | 8) GAO AOal 4.957017 SOS 0.291 -4.480701 PARISZ9 
fmsz27 I26 932 6770258 OH 0.061 -.0577941 2.596433 
tcons)| 18.42381 3.042659 6.06 0.000 L294 5955 24.38806 
-1 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 
Raw sum of deviations 51650.59 (about 1.005) 
Min sum of deviations 50701.16 Pseudo R2 = 0.0184 
wealth | Coef Stav Err t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
we oe we ew we ee oe = ee +-~--------------------------- -- - - - ee er ee ee eee 
imigrita |, -.7299583 2122166 -3.39 0.001 -1.135948 -.3039689 
age_lm | -1.300667 -5S8i3 54a -2.24 OR025 -2.440244 -.1610897 
age_2m | -.6206667 23137306 -1.98 0.048 -1.235645 -.0056883 
age_4m | LAOS 2875 -341437 3.08 0.002 Besshayeyeyal 122 6A 
age_5m | - 8334833 -4631007 1280 OROH2 -.0742921 12 740259 
age_6m | - 9393496 Sol 229 1452 0.128 -.2705497 2.149249 
ages? |@=15369717 -5240545 -2.61 0.009 -2.396974 -.3424589 
age_2s | -.702875 PeaOsmsd -2.19 0.028 -1.330756 -.0749936 
age_4s | - 3665166 W345955 LOG 0.289 -.3116283 1.044662 
age_5s | 2.040042 -4836905 4.22 0.000 1.091906 2.988177 
age_6s | 1.66065 AOD 5128 2eos 0.012 e Sgl sl GhSh9) 2.949513 
fmsz27 | .0535417 .0863274 0.62 02535 -.1156782 - 2227616 
cons | 1.492917 -4010867 BETZ 0.000 .7067019 PAR OS 
-25 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 
Raw sum of deviations 120281.7 (about 4.8221998) 
Min sum of deviations 114861.9 Pseudo R2 = 0.0451 
wealth | Coef Std Serr t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
—— ee ewe we ee ee +-~------~—------------ -- - -- - - - - ~~ ee ee ee ee er ee ne ee ee ne ne nr ee Ke KK 
imigrnt | -.3671999 .289464 -1.27 0.205 -.9346105 .2002107 
age_l1m | -1.6718 -8448648 -1.98 0.048 -3.327914 -.0156865 
age_2m | -1.0571 -4494765 -2.35 0.019 -1.938169 -.1760313 
age_4m | 2.0854 - 448289 4.65 0.000 1.206659 2.964141 
age_5m | 2E3253 ~oL5a6703 Beas 0.000 1S 7, 3. 5382164 
age_6m | PAA . 7767098 220 0.007 -5774842 BAGLO EUS 
age_ls | 855121 SES LSS -4.73 0.000 -4.968766 -2.055434 
age_2s | -2.0815 -437749 -4.76 0.000 -2.939581 -1.22342 
age_4s | ies 86 -4594645 3202 0.003 -4853522 2.286647 
age_5s | 4.4859 -6267946 6 0.000 8.25725 Sara S> 
age_6s | Bye, Ss Ades ab(oyy/al 4.83 0.000 22S 31358 Sy Sdebziau 
fmsz27 | 2053 rl 6 227 is) 0.068 -.0154642 -4260643 
_cons | 4.5181 - 5124793 8.82 0.000 Se 5138532 5.522668 
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Median regression 


Number of obs = 
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B30 - 


Raw sum of deviations 206408 (about 13.3461) 
Min sum of deviations 191814.9 Pseudo R2 = 0.0707 
wealth | Coef Stade Err t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
es —_=— = +----------------- ---- ------~-- - oo rrr rrr rr rrr 
imigrnt | - 3650007 -4331749 0.84 0.399 -.4841137 BAe aS 
age_1m | -4.2046 i a As} -3.43 0.001 -6.610157 -1.799043 
age_2m | =e alll -6763741 -3.42 0.001 -3.636837 -.9851639 
age_4m | 4.316699 .618971 6 Sy 0.000 Be O33i35 Bo SH SiOKues} 
age_5m | 6.916798 - 8779168 7.88 0.000 5.195896 8.637701 
age_6m |. 3.7268 1 e27225 Bio OnGOn A, Sly 5.9364 
age_ls | -6.6483 1.083541 -6.14 0.000 18) PPT -4.52433 
age_2s | -3.7347 -656137 -5.69 0.000 -5.020868 -2.448533 
age_4s | Ae255 - 6354282 6.70 0.000 3.009426 5.500574 
age_5s | 67435 -9126546 O'S 0.000 4.646004 8.223996 
age_6s | 5.789899 a sksulal st 4.90 0.000 BRA 7 4685 8.105163 
fmsz27 | .3249998 SG Adis 1.98 0.048 -0033068 6466927 
_cons | 10.5983 - 7539369 14.06 0.000 9.120425 12.07618 
.75 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 

Raw sum of deviations 238098.9 (about 28.941) 
Min sum of deviations 218560.5 Pseudo R2 - 0.0821 
wealth | Coef. Stde@err. t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
SS SS a se Se a A a rg a a a a 
imigrnt | -485 . 8678834 OR S6 02 576 -1.216235 2 MGIB 
age_1m | -9.135 2.471543 -3.70 0.000 -13.97975 -4.290253 
age_2m | -5.315001 1.280729 -4.15 0.000 -7.825501 -2.8045 
age_4m | 8.450001 deo OW 2 Wael 0.000 6.172094 NO 72 Sat 
age_5m | Sy AAS: eel eles 64. 8.89 0.000 11.86186 Ea Svs 
age_6m | 9.096501 PS MS 1/ 1/7 3.84 0.000 AN AUS) 2) S15, iS ESM In 
age_ls | -10.97 2.091791 -5.24 0.000 -15.07035 -6.869646 
age_2s | -5.959999 BATES) -4.78 0.000 -8.405236 -3.514763 
age_4s | 7 BLO OR Te LOTS 29 6.44 0.000 5.367983 10.06202 
age_5s | 8.5985 1.796269 4.79 0.000 Mo OVVABS WP. WAS) 
age_6s | 6.241901 QP DOOISS 20) O7013 1.339893 dial, alvshexCyal 
fmsz27 | -9750005 . 3201876 B05 0.002 - 347365 1.602636 
_cons | ZO ee aZ62s 14.09 0.000 ipo0431: 22.89569 
-9 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 

Raw sum of deviations 200718.2 (about 55.599998) 

Min sum of deviations 184536.7 Pseudo R2 = 0.0806 
wealth | Coef Std... Err is P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
— ee eae ee oe 4+-—--—--—----------------------- - ~~ ee er er ee er err ee ee er ee ee Ke er ee ee EE 
imigrnt | - 6600005 2.161932 Oo 3al 0.760 -3.577843 4.897844 
age_1m | ~13.5424 6.81345 -1.99 0.047 -26.8982 -.1865944 
age_2m | -9.854899 3.097778 = 6} is! 0.001 -15.9272 -3.782598 
age_4m | RS MOB Si 2.8062 6.43 0.000 D2E 584316 PAR) 5 DSNNEIS) 
age_5m | BiSeose 1 4.310991 9.03 0.000 30.48165 47 .38255 
age_6m | 29.9751 5.818078 be 5 0.000 18.57044 MA a SILT) 
age_ls | -21.9876 5.275879 -4.17 0.000 -32.32944 -11.64576 
age_2s | -12.4001 3.018855 -4.11 0.000 -18.31769 -6.482506 
age_4s | 10.6625 2.901818 Bon, 0.000 4.974321 16.35068 
age_5s | 3.389901 4.49572 OS TAS} OR ASa -5.422661 12.20246 
age_6s | -5.220099 6.15054 -0.85 0.396 -17.27646 6.836259 
fmsz27 | A NS DAS 5 PUMA ORS 3.44 0.001 1.139681 AauG 582 
cons | B5n44 3.481675 TO as 0.000 Z2S8mowoss 42.26482 
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model 2: Single families 


OLS regression 


Source | ss df MS Number of obs = 6206 
------------- +--------~---------------------- F(a eo 98 )ae = 81.85 
Model | 177389.825 (ae2 5384154036 Prob > F = 0.0000 
Residual | 4931483.26 6198 USS) 595) 1S, R-squared = 0.0347 
------------- +---~----~---------------------- Adj R-squared = 0.0336 
Total’ | “@Sa08s73.09 ‘620598623. 347796 Root MSE =e Oar.0 7 
wealth | Coef Stdau Ber t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
ame eR ee we ee ae ee ee tm a a a a a a na aa nner ern nanan arena renee —_--—--— a —-<—--— — 
imigrnt Zale eOl2 .9783018 2619 0.029 . 2202009 4.055823 
age_l1m | -5.80894 IR IPAS =4557 0.000 -8.301385 -3.316496 
age_2m | -1.182487 he URDU -1.05 0.292 -3.383431 1.018458 
age_4m 36 PAPA AL PAST aks} 455 0.000 8225384 8.187488 
age_5m | SmosZ5A38 MASAO) 5) ats) 0.000 5.683558 Lie 3ei53 
age_6m | 8.128358 1.156069 7203 0.000 5.862062 10.39465 
lone_p -2.390763 1.174454 -2.04 0.042 -4.6931 -.0884257 
cons | 8.807636 . 8694464 AO Res 0.000 TOS 219 VOR SI20'5 
.1 Quantile regression Number of obs 6206 
Raw sum of deviations 15018.38 (about -.015) 
Min sum of deviations 14869.82 Pseudo R2 0.0099 
wealth | Coef. Sta@so ber. t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
es ow we ae os ee me ws ee ae ae oe +---~----------------------- + ee eo rr er rrr ee rr er er re ere er ee ere ee ee 
imigrnt | -.1381 0309222 -4.33 0.000 -.2006786 = (0)7/ Sayles} 
age_1m | -.8834 .0431694 -20.46 0.000 -.968027 -~.798773 
age_2m | = 4 SPU) -0340897 -9.43 0.000 -.3883276 ~.2546724 
age_4m | BOWS -0353861 0.38 OR703 -.0558691 -0828691 
age_5m | .0786 .0405799 1.94 0.053 -.0009506 5 SUS KS SOS 
age_6m | 2416 . 033069 Wawal 0.000 TKS YOO: . 3064267 
lone_p | 0186 20282797 0.66 0) «Spall -.036838 .074038 
cons | OZ HES AOZ Sa OZ 0.84 0.403 -.0289401 .0719401 
-25 Quantile regression Number of obs 6206 
Raw sum of deviations 35619.36 (about .24420001) 
Min sum of deviations 35267.01 Pseudo R2 = 0.0099 
wealth | Coef Stamey 2 P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
Cee ee Se ee Se Se See SS Se ae SS Se ae ea A 
imigrnt | -.2575 -092296 =P), IES) 0.005 -.4384322 -~.0765678 
age_lim | -.4468 ~113'6022:2 -3.28 0.001 -.7134507 -.1801493 
age_2m | ~.1639 .110168 -1.49 OS tb 3h9/ -.3798675 -0520674 
age_4m | 1682 Sabai all 1246 OPaEAS -.0580457 .3944457 
age_5m | 3607 .1296404 Do We 0.005 -1065599 -6148401 
age_6m | 2407 .105281 IAL THe! 0.000 POSS ms 1.447087 
lone_p | -.0843 -0956975 -0.88 OR37:8 -.2719002 .1033003 
_cons | 4168 -0866703 {Shih 0.000 -2468961 - 5867039 
Median regression Number of obs 6206 
Raw sum of deviations 66718.79 (about 2.75) 
Min sum of deviations 63313.62 Pseudo R2 0.0510 
wealth | Coef Std. .Ere t P>|/t | [95% Conf. Interval] 
me ee ee eee eS ee +---~------------------ i = o— = = —-—— = ——<—-— — oe me we we we we we i we we a ae i ie es we 
imigrnt | -.205 . 2044484 -1.00 OF 36 -.6057897 -1957898 
age_im | = 8h5 dlytisyal . 3090923 -10.18 0.000 -3.751028 Bok 5 SyeVe Ml Tie 
age_2m | -1.9052 -2501821 -7.62 0.000 -2.395644 -1.414756 
age_4m | hs PS0S -2574658 6.80 0.000 1.246178 2 PANN SAP 
age_5m | 2.9942 .2849712 LOmS 1 0.000 Zea 55 Sv. 3.552842 
age_6m | 529299 22812539 25.64 0.000 5.476562 6.383238 
lone_p | -.2981 5 EXONS A 2 -1.35 OR aia, -.7309665 -1347665 
cons | Be Sian: .1857648 18.14 0.000 3'.00593'7 3.734263 
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.75 Quantile 


Raw sum of deviations 81248.92 (about 12.1445) 
Min sum of deviations 73910.34 Pseudo R2 = 0.0903 
wealth | Coef. Std, Serr, e P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
— oe ee ee se we oe we we es +----------------~---------------- ee or re er er er ee eee ee ee errr 
imigrnt | 1.349999 -400552 BEST 0.001 -5647782 Dees 522 
age_1m | -9.4558 -5927162 -15.95 0.000 -10.61773 -8.293871 
age_2m | -5.276801 -4967071 -10.62 0.000 -6.250519 -4.303082 
age_4m | 4.9942 -5406991 9.24 0.000 3.934242 6 OS 45S 
age_5m | 10.2442 -5743705 17.84 0.000 SA Le 235 eS 7 Ose 
age_6m | 9.994199 -4728504 Zelei4 0.000 9.067248 GRO) SALI 
lone_p | -1.3718 - 4536663 -3.02 0.003 -2.261143 -.482457 
_cons | 10.8058 -3701344 29.19 0.000 10.08021 Wal SS) 
-9 Quantile regression Number of obs = 6206 
Raw sum of deviations 66923.46 (about 28.0287) 
Min sum of deviations 61761.97 Pseudo R2 = (O07) 7/Al 
wealth | Coef Stadvorrr t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
a a a ee ee el en 
imigrnt | 5.159401 1.635448 Byes 0.002 9536 57, 8.365445 
age_1m | -16.42 2.189873 -7.50 0.000 -20.71291 -12.12709 
age_2m | -6.239 1.923366 =o 4 0.001 -10.00946 -2.468536 
age_4m | 9.604998 2.255098 4.26 0.000 5.184224 145 02577 
age_5m | 22.685 2.361764 9.61 0.000 18205512 27.31488 
age_6m | 16.4945 1.990427 8.29 0.000 2 SO 25i7, 20.39643 
lone_p | -6.555599 12735367 -3.78 0.000 -9.95752 -3.153678 
cons | RSS UES ENS) il SSSA) 15.04 0.000 ZOMUSIS25 26.17295 
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regression 


Number of obs 


Model 3. Married families 


OLS regression 


Source | Ss df MS Number of obs = 9595 
------------- 4+------------------------------ F( 33, 9561) = 14.82 
Model | 2364079.64 Sey) g/L shtes I/Os: PLODe> ee = 0.0000 
Residual | 46225665.4 9561 4834.81492 R-squared = 0.0487 
------------- +------------------------------ Adj R-squared = 0.0454 
Total|, 4858974571 «9594505064 .59715 Root MSE =~ (6917533 
wealth | Coef Sta aate e P>|t | [95% Conf. Interval] 
ee +------------------- o-oo errr ee reer rere eee ec 
imigrnt | -3.028583 LT OMSIS 21 71 0.087 -6.499663 -4424966 
age_lm | -6.913408 5.333866 -1.30 ORES SIO 5s Bays)” Bio 4220 
age_2m | -8.31906 PRP PRISE -3.06 0.002 —-113 .65436 -2-983759 
age_4m | SESS 992 2. 599865 Ak Shs) 0.047 OS 9HOST WOMZS 226, 
age_5m | 13 .06048 327931656 3.44 0.001 5.624112 20.49685 
age_6m | IS) sy STS KS) 4.95974 1 98 0.048 JOST a EOS 295 
agells:.| -7.029513 4.565563 Sy, 34 0.124 =-15:596898 TaIZ9 958 
age_2s | -4.801123 2.053793 Abel 0.070 -10'::00312 - 4008734 
age_4s | 11.32402 2216345 4.30 0.000 6.160217 16.48783 
age_5s | 13 R25 807) Be SOEs 3.43 0.001 SLiGsi 2a, PA Ovn ASUS: 
age_6s | L292 291016 5.049869 2.42 ORO 2.330247 22 eA OM 
fmsz27 | 1 SSi8 98 - 6743649 Pry 02021 ~2359945 PB ssi) )Ipe)al 
femal_m | Wee PEGA BA 25)3) 35) Onss 0.743 tsi 5) / Sl Iftsy 12.0242 
ed0Q_8m | -7.543371 SAFES) =P ANI 0.034 —AeoL 256 -.5741848 
ed9_13m | -2.331468 2.957144 =). HS, 0.430 -8.128099 3.465162 
ed_psm | -.3419116 2.493164 =OF 14 ORESL —5. 229042 4.545279 
ed_um | LSE 254716 Sree ia OAL 4.10 0.000 6.921293 19 S58823 
ed_abum | PAIL ShesI hs ol SiSS5) Dens) 0.000 14.62141 2973p 49 
ed0_8s | -2.900782 ats USS 7/ -0.43 0.671 —16 2268157 10.4666 
ed9_13s | -1.617007 5.34507 2030 0.762 -12.09448 8.860464 
ed_pss | -.2054964 4.487763 -0.05 0.963 -9.002464 S59 iAWa: 
ed_us | SR 634291 5.436891 0.67 0.504 -7.023168 1 A299 oe 
ed_abus | 4.941923 7.069264 0.70 0.485 =8 9153374 Re 7/ ES) he) 
ed_sxim | -12.12264 8.660346 -1.40 8) ALG 29 OD Ero 4.853477 
ed_sx2m | -8.916497 6.639925 -1.34 LO) AL TAS) -21.92432 4.091324 
ed_sx4m | -0340322 Se L255 4a), 0.01 0), SSIS -10-.10526 LO WIs32 
edésxsme|~ -11 733257 62157495 -1.84 0.066 -23.40356 - 7364285 
ed_sx6m | -10.20507 79 SaaS, il ARS) (O)ies ASSN) — 2 Di SOG 5.380916 
ed_sx1is | -9.931271 7.587629 =iho eile Omniou: -24.80463 4.942092 
ed_sx2s | -4.721376 5.943287 0279 0.427 -16.37148 62928727 
ed_sx4s | 1.464326 4.934252 Oy HG, Os TS =3. 207855 S651: 
ed_sx5s | 2B SHU SEZ 6.156005 0.47 0.636 =9..150562 14.98383 
ed_sx6s | O20 452 Sig NINE (i, Ql OF 832 —14 595828 LESS 9T8 
cons | 14.45514 Se dgosyays Shs tes} 0.000 7.051546 21S 5672 
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-1 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 
Raw sum of deviations 51650.59 (about 1.005) 


Min sum of deviations 49968.94 Pseudo R2 = 0.0326 
wealth | Coef. Std. Err: t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
ae eae ee ae a ee +----------~---------~-------------- errr rrr rrr rrr 
imigrnt | -1.468909 - 2264972 -6.49 0.000 Ae Ze IZ -1.024927 
age_lm | -1.648764 sol a2 597 -2.68 0.007 =2.852839 -.4446883 
age_2m | -.9157727 Sth SSMALG, -2.94 0.003 =1 5526166 = S058 9a 
age_4m | qA0 5385515 - 3625818 Do yal 0.004 - 3428173 1 1GAZ92 
age_5m | he OSOZ 7 TA ITSIOD 6 B55 0.000 sTS TMAAY 2.740342 
age_6m | Ze SOS 509 - 6624828 3.94 0.000 Lo SLOQOY 3.908116 
age_ils | -1.468582 -548296 -2.68 0.007 2433.58 =. 3938053 
age_2s | -.6313546 - 3173089 =i OS 0.047 -1.253347 So OWDSEGIS 
age_4s | - 8504819 - 3569964 2 BS OOH) SO 6933 EV OA 7/2) 
age_5s | 2.417009 - 5046978 4.79 0.000 1.427695 3.406324 
age_6s | 2.149655 - 6865228 Bis 0.002 - 8039245 3.495385 
fmsz27 | - 3402273 -0902906 Sy 0.000 GS 25.5.5: 5 Syl / Pal(oal 
femal_m | pL ZSODAT/S - 8156518 OF LS 0.879 -1.474923 IL WABI 
ed0Q_8m | -.1404182 - 4319988 = Ono's 0.745 ye SOM mee 5 POSS Silat 
ed9_13m | SOAS) IL - 364336 0.08 OFISS -.6858849 - 7424669 
ed_psm | - 6347092 - 3296496 93 0.054 -.011474 1.280892 
ed_um | NW ASVASSSiS) -4215894 386 0.000 ST 9ISE3 19 2.452241 
ed_abum | Ss SLI OS -4936764 Void 0.000 es SXSSEIS) 4.48142 
ed0_8s | elk oy Y/Y) - 9306746 =1.69 OROSL SOO OZ SA SVAG INS 
ed9l13s | =1.287255 - 7957482 aad ES OREO SA YOE) SAE) 
ed_pss | -.3802455 - 6558305 =). XS 0.562 Sl OO DIG leZ -9053214 
ed_us | -6250091 - 7862303 0279 0.427 = 4 SL GLOGS Ph SSIS 7) 
ed_abus | -.2089272 - 9197686 =egAs 0.820 =2. 011869 1.594014 
ed_sxim | -1.663518 1.081478 =. 54 0.124 -3.783445 -4564083 
ed_sx2m | -.8604729 SSSAUS =A OS) ORS0m -2.49284 a VYNSIST 
ed_sx4m | SLI SALVA -6892421 DoBs ORWELS SA CALS YI RSKEKS! 1.544233 
ed_sx5m | -1.568964 -8168955 =2.92 CROSS = Sed OAS 0323246 
ed_sx6m | -2.258218 LOS Sms =BoAs 0.033 -4.333687 -.1827498 
ed_sxis | -1.736882 P02 7885 =il (58) OR09L S85 /SUODS S2BVNILLP 
ed_sx2s | . 1431907 S/S YS 0.16 0.870 =ik 5 XO Sil EMIS A2967 
ed_sx4s | OS 5 7e35 » JAAD D0S 0.88 se 72) = UXOSSSIS 2.052116 
ed_sx5s | -.3108092 - 8863183 =) EBS 0.726 -2.048181 1.426563 
ed_sx6s | =p Sasdleal Ss MSAD -0.47 ORGS Soi DOSS 1.767154 
cons | -5548636 -5417574 I O2 0.306 = 0708/57 I GL S) 


a a 2 Se 
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-25 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 
Raw sum of deviations 120281.7 (about 4.8221998) 
Min sum of deviations 112097.8 Pseudo R2 = 0.0680 
wealth | Coef. Star skrr: . P>|t| (95% Conf. Interval] 
—-—-— ee ee ee KE +-~--------~------ ee ee eo ee ee rrr creer creer 
imigrnt | -1.048617 SE PIPR NG) (29/4 -4.74 0.000 -1.481975 -.6152588 
age_lm | -1.927666 -6481078 =2 59 0.003 -3.198095 -.6572375 
age_2m | -1.47195 23529029 -4.18 0.000 -2.16293 -.7809694 
age_4m | IN teh 71S) T/Cey 7) 3455796 5.44 0.000 LeZOZS 58 25576 
age_5m | A217 -4769762 8.64 0.000 3.186726 5.056675 
age_6m | 2.788368 .6247783 4.46 0.000 12563167 4.013065 
age_ls | -3.418184 -5926631 =O wl 0.000 -4.579929 -2.256438 
age_2s | -2.226684 - 3428949 -6.49 0.000 -2.89883 ~1.554537 
age_4s | 2.001933 - 3486973 5.74 0.000 13318422 2.685454 
age_5s | 5.462499 -4781905 ie 0.000 4.525145 6.399854 
age_6s | 7.147966 - 6343621 UNA AAT 0.000 5.904482 8.39145 
fmsz27 | - 4483333 -0821686 5.46 0.000 .2872655 -6094012 
femal_m | -.410017 - 6878268 -0.60 OsS5i -1.758304 - 9382694 
ed0_8m -2.4399 S41 95220 -5.82 0.000 -3.262252 -1.617548 
ed9_13m | -.9219332 - 3620493 2.255 0.011 Ee RSS SY AT) ye PAI PRAAGNS) | 
ed_psm | - 6723666 - 3089044 FB 3} 0.030 .0668484 127885 
ed_um 2.6896 - 4008467 ey Val 0.000 1.903856 S947 5345 
ed_abum || 5.185466 -4654031 eA 0.000 49273178 6a097755 
ed0Q_8s | -4.329667 .810874 -5.34 0.000 =5 F929 US2 -2.740182 
ed9_13s -1.681 -6849585 -2.45 CxO 4 -3.023664 =2 3383362 
ed_pss | -.41665 -5760625 -0.72 0.470 -1.545855 .7125548 
ed_us -1.366017 705526 -1.94 0.053 -2.748997 - 0169637 
ed_abus | -1.66295 -9376445 TAT) 0.076 -3.500932 2750325 
ed_sx1m -.0870324 12012238 -0.09 O2931 -2.071235 1.89717 
ed_sx2m | -.7906829 8024753 -0.99 03324 -2.363705 - 7823388 
ed_sx4m | -.067316 -6405674 -0.11 OF9L6 -1.322964 its es372 
ed_sx5m | -.7091831 SWYPOL US -0.92 0.358 Sh PVRS EAM - 8041553 
ed_sx6m | -1.711782 -9732564 -1.76 0.079 SS yasyil Chey 7/al -1960065 
ed_sxis | -1.456733 ablnliusyls2 -1.60 0.110 ~3 2242793 23293262 
ed_sx2s | -.6906666 - 7569896 -0.91 0.362 -2.174527 ~ 7931935 
ed_sx4s | ANS VASYS) Ol -6366661 0.44 Cy657 -.9650504 17530952 
ed_sx5s | 2.565084 57951441 Bae 0.001 1.006432 ASI23735 
ed_sx6s | SR ETIPRS) Le Aa2 76m L465 OaL21 -.4671654 4.012965 
cons | 4.1933 -4790205 8475 0.000 3.254318 bese 2 82 
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Median regression Number of obs = 9595 
Raw sum of deviations 206408 (about 13.3461) 


Min sum of deviations 185212.6 Pseudo R2 = OR UO27 
wealth | Coef. Stdegier E P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
— we ea ae eae ee SS +-------------------------- - rrr 
imigrnt | . 2391866 -5314421 0.45 0.653 -.8025526 1.280926 
age_lm | -2.881534 Ib AUD =e 93 OROSS -5.801704 -0386371 
age_2m | -2.120813 BAVA I T/A Pa sys: 0.010 = 3} 0 UCAS 5 EV OREKOO) 7/2) 
age_4m | 4.304106 SUSI NT 5.66 0.000 2.814349 5.793862 
age_5m | 6.271628 1.095574 33 U4 0.000 4.124071 8.419186 
age_6m | 5.59934 1.442774 3.88 0.000 2A I YUN) 8.427484 
age_ls | -5.632726 1.324296 =4225 0.000 -8.228626 -3.036826 
age_2s | -3.890093 SUSIE HG -4.87 0.000 -5.454573 2S Ouae 
age_4s | 5.063146 - 7789306 Cr 0) 0.000 3)5 GA 4 6.590015 
age_5s | QS TIS, 1 135568 8.69 0.000 7.641605 P2R 09352 
age_6s | SB) OEHLY/ LA WS)7 6.68 0.000 oS) / BSNS 12.76334 
fmsz27 | - 6608134 2986362 Bioehs! 0.001 -2714444 TOS 082 
femal_m | -.4528921 IE SSSI) =10) GAS) Oe I = 3.5 51, IOS) Pye SAA AS 
ed0Q_8m | -3.009446 If OPAL aLE) == PENS 0.003 Oi Oe 339 TOO as 
ed9_13m | -1.147099 - 8493131 =e SE)5) dl 7/7/ =f JLUI RZ SMSO 
ed_psm | 1.408534 NEDA SZ 1 SO 02057 -.0418728 2.85894 
ed_um | 6.238534 - 943697 omod 0.000 4.388688 8.08838 
ed_abum | ital ALESIS, 1.099768 10.16 0.000 CRO 282Z4u7, Dey S357) 7) 
ed0_8s | -4.344885 1.986294 =P) ALS) ORO29 -8.238443 = 451321616 
ed9_13s | -1.828574 1.605043 =x ta 0E255 -4.974798 AL LTS) 
ed_pss | -.3969465 1.361647 =(0) 228, ORa7e -3.066063 Pa PAT) 
ed_us - 204173 1.669748 0}, AL 0), SHO} -3.068888 3.477234 
ed_abus aS 25207 PAS EAST EOS! 0.14 0.886 -4.101644 4.748178 
ed_sxlm = 8h5 Bo SyASL 22521669 aL 3 SHO) OREZ, -8.248099 AOSD oy 
ed_sx2m | -1.203809 the N57 S237) =0.61 OZo39 -5.040978 2.633316 
ed_sx4m | -.7910679 IOS SS 2 10) 4 0.606 Sho UUM 2.214981 
ed_sx5m =3 2503/82) OSes aks Sal 0.056 eels pO 4 TU IZS 42a 
ed_sx6m | - 746631 2.498712 0530 0.765 =A 5137.5 5.644637 
ed_sx1s =24 25953 Pp PUN YS = 16 AL OF273 -6.764822 ASIANS TA 
ed_sx2s =22350)/ 1 9US6.6 ail GSA 0.188 -5.868549 1.155149 
ed_sx4s | -.0827007 Abe AIS Ausyg/al -0.06 OF 56 -3.006497 2.841096 
ed_sx5s | 1.886548 1.868194 AL < (Osh O23 13 a1 PVP SSOG 5.548603 
ed_sx6s | LOSS. 22089222 juicy 0.190 Sea 1.06 8.795184 
cons | 8.750746 Hy PA TASES I) Uo TS 0.000 6.540886 10.96061 
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-75 Quantile regression Number of obs = 9595 
Raw sum of deviations 238098.9 (about 28.941) 
Min sum of deviations 208452.4 Pseudo R2 = 0.1245 
wealth | Coef. Std. aBfE. t P>(t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
we ee oe oe oe ws we a es a a ee eS a a a a = = Se 
imigrnt | ies4 5517/2 -7796901 ib 2 7! 0.084 -.182786 2281393 
age_lm | -5.065064 2.256685 -2.24 0.025 -9.488646 -.6414823 
age_2m | -4.843715 1.204525 -4.02 0.000 -7.204839 -2.482591 
age_4m | 6.962841 1.060237 6257 0.000 4.88455 9.041131 
age_5m | 14.11863 1.563906 9.03 0.000 11.05304 SAD 
age_6m | 9.488796 2.229681 4.26 0.000 Seas us 13.85944 
age_ls | -8.496237 Lee 92d OZ -4.42 0.000 -12.26183 -4.730646 
age 2s. i -6.'272829 76279 = 51533 0.000 -8.577586 -3.966072 
age_4s | 9.076319 1 109125 S232 0.000 6.937239 abl eds bis ysl 
age_5s | 11.63984 SAS IAL TEA 0.000 8.446412 LARS 3826 
age_6s | 12.54426 2.290435 5.48 0.000 8.054525 7034 
fmsz27 | 1.382159 2779592 4.97 0.000 . 8372998 TOL TOUT. 
femal_m | -1.425987 Dap AL T[AV aN 8) -0.66 On 512 -5.687905 2283598" 
ed0_8m | -5.098573 dea 2 =3535 0.001 -8.082409 -2.114738 
edomism |. 2.235245 TP 23)8572 aL Ril OF Oa: -4.662325 -1918345 
ed_psm | -4462846 1.076953 0.41 0.679 -1.664772 DP Noy teeta 
ed_um | OPSIOMS ea) 1.404003 6.63 0.000 6.549432 P20 5372 
ed_abum | 25.34648 1.578104 16.06 0.000 228253107 28.4399 
ed0Q_8s | -3.519796 2.892381 = 1422 0.224 -9.189476 2.149885 
ed9_13s | -1-.619305 DD PRG ENSS -0.72 OR ATA: -6.024587 2.785978 
ed_pss | -1.732237 1.985295 -0.87 0.383 -5.623835 2.159362 
ed_us | 1.768469 2.428436 On73 0.466 -2.991781 6.528718 
ed_abus | 7.766419 2.975005 PR (ey 0.009 1.934778 13.59806 
ed_sxim | -11.53296 3.566675 -3.23 0.001 -18.5244 -4.541521 
ed_sx2m | -2.064196 2.817678 -0.73 0.464 -7.587442 3.45905 
ed_sx4m | - 6344079 De2sabsnd 0.28 ORT 7'6 -3.745722 5.014538 
ed_sx5m | -7.009235 2.674768 -2.62 0.009 =12825235 -1.766122 
ed_sx6m | -12.90788 8}, BSUS -3.63 0.000 -19.86984 -5.945927 
ed_sxlis | -6.756518 3). 229367 -2.09 0.036 -13.08676 -.4262733 
ed_sx2s | -4.897579 Ze 52308 -1.94 0.053 -9.853021 .0578621 
ed_sx4s | 5991257 2.19149 ORF. 0.785 -3.696659 4.89491 
ed_sx5s | 4.905931 PAS TR} OSS} 1.80 0.072 -.447571 10.25943 
ed_sx6s | 5.239484 3.660747 143 ORGS2 -1.936356 L244 53/2 
Weons?| lly) a resyal 1.586679 10.98 0.000 VAR 31223: ZORSS 27/4 
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-9 Quantile regression Number of obs 


Raw sum of deviations 200718.2 (about 55.599998) 
Min sum of deviations 173455.9 Pseudo R2 = 0.1358 
wealth | Coef. Stat gerr e P>(t| (95% Conf. Interval] 
1A pate ea a Manian ta Tes be SUES yD) ag ae, Se OTS Sy 2 nA a oe ee 
imigrnt | -.3683978 1.68768 =0f22 .Onooy -3.676608 2.939813 
age_lm | -7.746803 4.970098 “1656 02049 -17.48925 1.995642 
age_2m | -9.132994 2.484933 -3.68 0.000 -14.00399 -4.261998 
age_4m | 9.615798 2.099166 4258 | 0-000 5.500987 13.73061 
age_5m | 34.60221 eis 5) Sas) 10.64 0.000 28.22774 40.97668 
age_6m | 270282 84152596313 6-31. (01000 18.70681 35.54939 
age_is | -12.4855 3.939435 as ai7. 1Osnd? =20.20762  -4.963367 
age_2s | -9.239504 2.417842 23282 02000 -13.97899 -4.500021 
age_4s | 16.86719 2.158997 7881. “02000 1276351 21.09929 
ageSs;| 999302025 13303318 S01 02063 3.454998 16.40541 
age_6s | 5.184414 4.435765 dal? 024s -~3.510626 13.87945 
fmsz27 | 2.932505 .5846673 5.02 0.000 1.786433 4.078577 
femal_m | -3.884625 4.288986 -0.91 0.365 -12.29195 4.522697 
ed0_8m | -11.0045 3.235849 =3.40 0.001 -17.34745 -4.661546 
ed9_13m | -5.832194 2.552641 a2u28  -07022 -10.83591 -.8284761 
ed_psm | -2.137509 2.268009 -0.94 0.346 -6.583287 2230827 
ed_um | 17.91299 3.004863 5.96 0.000 12.02282 23.80316 
ed_abum | 38.13041 3.272838 11265 0.000 31.71495 44 .54586 
ed0ves.| ‘8296192104 155723303 0.69 0.489 -7.257566 15.18021 
ed9_13s | 3.504611 4.488261 O-78 02435 -5.293333 12.30255 
edioss | .1ee61777s- 4 156263 ass" We74s -6.785379 9.508933 
ed_us | 6.380887 5.005174 127 02262 -3.430315 16.19209 
ed_abus | 15.68609 6.596424 2038 onon7 2.755696 28.61647 
ed_sxim | -14.67498 7.153151 -2.05 0.040 -28.69667 -.6532884 
edisx2m | -7:537489 5.6014 “1835 wOni7s -18.51742 3.442443 
ed_sx4m | 1.378445 4.492383 est 02759 -~7.427579 10.18447 
ed_sx5m | -11.40987 5.298609 S205. - FOa030 -21.79627 -1.023473 
ed_sx6m | 1.830929 7.76012 0#242 05822 -13.38055 17.04241 
ediisxis |. -16.27923) 61431228 22553 07002 -28.88559  -3.672865 
ed_sx2s ‘| -12.31461 5.058619 -2.43 OFORS -22.23058 -2.398648 
ed_sx4s | -1.639275 4.598618 S0536 02,721 -10.65354 7.374991 
ed_sx5s | 5.493613 5.629813 0.98 0.329 -5.542015 16.52924 
ed_sx6s | PRL SHOLSKo al 8.102683 2.63 0.009 5.425629 V7 IN Suilisys! 
_cons | 29.53499 3.434569 8.60 0.000 22.8025 36.26747 
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Model 3: Single families 


OLS regression 


Source | Ss df MS Number of obs = 6206 
=== === === +---------------~-------------- Fi disr Osi) = 2erL3 
Model | 386473.828 TES 2VA TOR 6s2 Prob > F = TOO 0100 
Residual | APQIB99 26  OUSHANiOS oa areL R-Squared = O07 56 
= a ee = +---------------~--------------- Adj R-squared = 0.0730 
Total | 5108873.09 6205 823.347798 Root MSE =e moO): 
wealth | Coef Stdem Err. t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
ae ee we we ee oe +---------------~--- ern erence cre ore errr 
imigrnt | 24a ae - 9627768 iL 2S) OR sor -.6456027 S21 2ON5 1 
age_lm | -4.696066 al, AS XO Tz -3.75 0.000 -7.150566 -2.241566 
age_2m | -1.734072 1.107456 = Meskeay yf OReaa7 -3.905072 - 4369268 
age_4m | an [esa 235539 NEN SHS) 0.000 SRSA 8.1616 
age_5m | 11.39586 WeASB Saal We tey 0.000 8.545887 14.24584 
age_6m | 13.81462 1.245591 el09 0.000 Ak 37/283 IS Asi oye lal 
lone_p | -4143839 1.208417 0.34 OaTe2 -1.954534 Zeeress02 
femal_m | -1.649115 1.938463 -0.85 0.395 -5.449176 2.150946 
ed0_8m | -7.115401 2.189638 -3.25 0.001 -11.40785 -2.82295 
ed9_13m | -2.854334 1.869095 -1.53 Orel, -6.518409 - 8097411 
ed_psm | .5190615 1.594598 Omss Oe VAS -2.606904 SR645027 
ed_um | SP OASIS SALES} 1.90972 2 OW, 0.038 SANS VAST 7.698871 
ed_abum | 23 .22687 2.589299 8297 0.000 AS} 5, TES OVS Is) 28.3028 
ed_sxim | -3.611768 2.814161 -1.28 0.199 -9.128502 1.904965 
ed_sx2m | -1.779847 2.563184 -0.69 0.487 -6.804579 3.244885 
ed_sx4m | eee Oey, PIR Y NLA == OS) 0.581 -5.593694 Bh USE AS 
ed_sx5m | Dero oo 22678421: 0.85 0.396 -2.977705 fe 523567 
ed_sx6m | -9.379294 34718524 25 52 OROR2 -16.66889 -2.089695 
cons | 82315637, 1.519489 Say) 0.000 So EKO Sh al 11.29436 
-1 Quantile regression Number of obs = 6206 
Raw sum of deviations 15018.38 (about -.015) 
Min sum of deviations 14841.38 Pseudo R2 = 0.0118 
wealth | Coef. Sta. verr t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
ee ee we we awe we ee +--------------------------- - ee ee ee re rer er ee er er ee er er ee ee ee ee ee 
imigrnt | -~.19035 .0421632 22251. VOR000 -.2730046 -.1076954 
age_1m | e099 + 0636496 '214636. (OP006 “9634072 097659264 
age_2m | -.29285 .0481171 -6.09 0.000 -N6q1763' « +2 2905937 
age_4m | 0801 .0499086 1.60 0.109 “E0A97362 .1779382 
age_5m | 1818 -0574463 Se 6 O002 -0691854 -2944146 
age_6m | 3556 SOS 2ub SY 6.82 0.000 pL SSi224 24578775 
lone_p | 0137 -045854 0.30 ORW65 -.0761897 POSS. 597 
femal_m | 2062 MOlsHeys sul Doel: 0.007 -0569683 SDD asry, 
ed0_8m | -.2053 -0964094 2S OR083 -.3942959 -.016304 
ed9_13m | -.1233 OT 52612 -1.64 OR Ou: -.270642 -024042 
ed_psm | -.185 .0708969 -2.61 0.009 -.3239826 -.0460174 
ed_um Sal AS ENS) -0774405 -1.62 0.106 -.2771603 - 0264603 
ed_abum 50225 -0971824 ig NY) 0.000 My SOS -6927613 
ed_sxlm -.1369 .1143616 -1.20 0223 -.3610885 .0872885 
ed_sx2m | -.2366 LOZ 33 = PNG IA OnO2H -.4368168 -.0363832 
ed_sx4m | -.0695 -0934076 -0.74 0.457 =p PRPS AINE ell gL SiG bell 
ed_sx5m 2363 SOS S5 ea) 0.028 -0260855 -4465145 
ed_sx6m -.6101 -1389367 -4.39 0.000 -.8824642 15 BIST Ti Shore! 
cons | 0682 -0632443 1.08 0.281 -.0557807 -1921807 
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-25 Quantile 
Raw sum of 
Min sum of 


regression 


deviations 35619.36 
deviations 35024.89 


(about .24420001) 


Number of obs 


-.4281667 
=o yah {o}t3S}5).5) 
-.1618334 
59S aL 

- 6181667 

1.608167 

- 0031667 

.1167334 

=. 8534 

- .4332666 
2050999 
- 0467334 

2.046733 

-.1184334 
SOS 5 0.0 
-.0049001 


-0811104 
5 MAL) SAAS 
-0967264 
- 1009783 
-1145654 
-0985345 
OOM O Sie 
olay SALES) 
sl VOSS TAL 
Poa 9 
ES ZOUg 
- 1782988 
-1985859 
SPSS ISH 
SADNOSYS 
JL PISS, 
25D 358 
- 2805659 
LESIONS 


= 12691622 
- .2829388 
-027784 
SDSS Y 
- 8427547 
1.801328 
wel SE S93 
4131022 
= 19189705 
-.1358526 
-0552528 
SSSA 
2.436031 
-2997454 
- 2946071 
- 3471762 
- 9768988 
ao Li268 
- 8208644 


Median regression 


Raw sum of deviations 66718.79 


Min sum of 


deviations 62166.46 


(about 


imigrnt 
age_lim 
age_2m 
age_4m 
age_5m 
age_6m 
lone_p 
femal_m 
ed0_ 8m 
ed9_13m 
ed_psm 

ed_um 
ed_abum 
ed_sx1m 
ed_sx2m 


=3.2,055 


5 SILAS) 
- 0938002 
-~3.6885 

= KIDS) 
-0200001 
a2 5 
CRSo 51199 
= S30: 
-—.8738002 
-.6678003 
- .5463003 
KH OILS, 
eval 


eS 242 
- 2305001 
- 1860982 

5 LO AASE 

AON) 
1926481 
-1764906 
- 3020295 
- 3403379 
Aahilil Sys hehe 
- 2700963 
Bees EI TAS 
SSUSMeMe) ay Sia 
- 4231655 
-4061492 
- 3564641 
-4481023 
-5617786 
-2500645 
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SAO. 


Pseudo R2 = 
P>|t| [95% Conf. 
0.000 -.5871711 
0.000 -.7507278 
0.094 -.3514507 
0.001 pews a 
0.000 .3935788 
0.000 TL AUS OO) 
0.972 a1 53259 
0.440 -.1796355 
0.000 -1.187829 
0.004 -.7306805 
OmE23 -.4654527 
0.793 -.3027942 
0.000 TOD 4316 
0.579 -.5366122 
0.621 -.4936073 
0.978 -.3569763 
0.029 -0542346 
0.005 =k fekshakgya 
0.000 E3293 355 

Number of obs = 

Pseudo R2 = 
P>|t| [95% Conf. 
0.001 -.8064706 
0.000 -3.50686 
0.000 -2.494817 
0.000 1.318054 
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Table A4. Definitions of variables in the regression results 


imigrnt: 
age_Im: 
age_2m: 
age_3m: 
age_4m: 
age_Sm: 
age_6m: 


1 if major income recipient (MIR) is an immigrant, 0 otherwise. 


1 if MIR is aged under 26. 

1 if MIR is aged between 26 and 35. 

1 if MIR is aged between 36 and 45 (reference group). 
1 if MIR is aged between 46 and 55. 

1 if MIR is aged between 56 and 65. 

1 if MIR is above 65 years old. 


age_ls -- age_6s: age dummies for spouse, same as those for the MIR above. 


fMS7Z2 7° 
lone_p: 


femal_s: 
edO_8m: 


family size (married families). 


1 if MIR is a lone parent, 0 otherwise (for single families). 
femal_m: 1 if MIR is female, 0 if male. 


1 if spouse is female, 0 if male. 
1 if MIR’s years of schooling is between 0 and 8. 


ed9_13m: 1 if MIR’s years of schooling is between 9 and 13. 


ed_hsm: 
ed_psm: 
ed_um: 


1 if MIR is a high school graduate (reference group). 
1 if MIR has some post-secondary education. 


1 if MIR is a university graduate with a degree. 


ed_abum: 1 if MIR’s education is above university level. 


ed0_ 8s: 


ed9_13s: defined in the same way as for MIR above. 


ed_hss: 
ed_pss: 
ed_us: 
ed_abus: 


ed_sx1lm: 
ed7sx2m: 
ed_sx3m: 
ed_sx4m: 
ed_sx5m: 
ed_sx6m: 


ed_sxlIs: 
EdesxZs: 
edusxs: 
ed_sx4s: 
ed_sxSs: 
ed_sx6s: 


This and the following 5 variables are education dummies for spouse. They are 


femal_m*ed0_8m, interaction between sex and education for MIR. 


femal_m*ed9_13m. 
femal_m*ed_hsm (reference group). 
femal_m*ed_psm. 

femal_m*ed_um . 
femal_m*ed_abum 


This and the following are interactions between sex and education for spouse. 


They are defined in the same way as for MIR above. 
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